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THE OLD MAN WEARS HIS MEDAL £ 



THE LITTLE CHILD 
IN THE HILLS 

DRAMATIC POSTSCRIPT 
TO THE GREAT WAR 

Joseph Nemet’s Strange 
Road of Destiny 

STORY WITH A HAPPY ENDING 

If Joseph Ndmet will reveal his 
whereabouts to the undersigned he will 
find friends ready and willing n help him. 

■ Something like this ran an announce¬ 
ment in one of Budapest’s daily papers 
the other day. : 

Possibly a few imaginative people 
wondered what lay behind the lines and 
even tried to fit a story to them ; but 
no imagined tale could , vie in pathos • 
and in strangeness with the facts. 

A Grim Find 

Twenty-two years ago a poor 
Rumanian miner, making his way across 
the snowbound Transylvanian hills, 
came upon a grim find : a young mother, 
all but naked and frozen stiff, with a 
new-born baby fn her arms, wrapped in 
her own clothes, tier heroic self-sacrifice 
had not been in vain : the baby was still 
alive, and the miner, who had recently 
lost a little boy of his own, resolved to 
take it home. .The unknown woman 
was buried, with her secret, in the 
village churchyard. No one ever found 
out who she was or whence she came, 

A year afterwards the miner’s wife' 
bore him a son, and he no longer felt 
that he wanted to keep the ...stranger’s 
child, so lie offered it to anyone,; who 
liked to have it; and this time a childless 
Hungarian couple, another miner and 
his wife, took charge of the little waif. 
They called him Joseph, and gave him 
their own surname of N< 5 met; and, poor 
as they were, they gave him the best 
education they could. The boy rewarded 
their efforts. Affectionate, hardworking, 
and exceptionally intelligent, he was 
invariably at the top of his class, and 
finally matriculated , with such dis¬ 
tinction that liis teachers thought he 
should go on to a university. 

An Unexpected Obstacle 

Joseph himself was all afire to do so. 
He wanted to become a scholar, a 
writer, and a poet; and, young as he 
was, he had already written verses 
accepted by editors. But an unexpected 
obstacle rose in his way. He had never 
been formally adopted by his Hungarian 
foster parents, and, now that Tran¬ 
sylvania had come under Rumanian 
rule, permission to attend a Rumanian 
university was only to be granted him 
if he took a Rumanian name and joined 
the Greek Orthodox Church, Neither 
: of these things was he prepared to do, and 
so; after an arduous year as a conscript 
in the Rumanian Army, his thoughts 
turned longingly to Hungary, the land 
which, blit for the war,' would have been 
his own. He sent there a letter in which 


The Lookout 


With well-filled rucksacks on their backs, these ramblers havo had a strenuous climb to 
a high rock In the Peak District, but they are rewarded with a splendid view. 


he told of his difficulties, his frustrated 
liopesj and his gallant ambitions. 

" But for my faith in God I would 
have ended my life before this," he went 
on. “ I have literally not a soul to turn 
to, and nothing but death to look 
forward to, And yet I should love to live. 
I have no material aims, nor do I ask to 
be saved from suffering ; all I ask is 
to go on with my studies, not to be worn 
down and wiped out before my time, I 
do not mind where or how I live,’ one 
meal a day will suffice me; I will do 
any sort of work, if only I can study.” 

By a fortunate chance these poignant 
lines came into the hands of one who 
makes it his business to watch over the 
fortunes of needy. Transylvanian boys 
in Hungary, and a letter was despatched 
to Joseph Nemet bidding him to come to 
Budapest. 

But by the time it arrived he had 
disappeared without a trace. Had he 
gone under, as he had feared ? It looked 
like it; and it was more as a forlorn 


hope that the announcement at the head 
of this column was put in the papers. 

Yet it accomplished its purpose, for 
within a week the post brought news of 
Joseph N< 5 met. He was alive, but had 
gone back in despair to Transylvania to 
make a precarious living by fiddling in 
a gipsy band. 

Now we may hope there is at last a 
happy ending to his story. 

B-P’s BATMAN 

When the Chief Scout visited British 
Columbia he saw a familiar face, which 
brought back to him memories of Afghan¬ 
istan nearly sixty years ago. 

.Mr John Gray, his batman in the 
Indian campaign of 1878, came up and 
spoke to him. He had known B-P as a 
subaltern and bad seen, him rise to the 
rank of General. He had seen much 
more, for B-P could not hide from his 
servant the many kind deeds which 
endeared him to those with whom he 
came into contact. 


THE FOURTEEN MEN 
OF BARRA 

SIGHTSEERS FROM THE 
OUTER HEBRIDES 

The Postman Who Preferred 
the Pavements To the Tram 

AN OVERWHELMING 
EXPERIENCE 

Fourteen Scottish islanders have 
been undergoing and perhaps enjoying 
a travel experience which will last them 
the rest of their lives. - " ’ ' :v 

They came from the small island of 
Barra in the Outer Hebrides, a speck on 
an ordinary map, where one thing 
happens at a time and they can recog¬ 
nise at sight every boat, every person, 
every cow ; and they have been pliinged 
headlong into the maelstrom of life which 
is called Glasgow. 

A Flow of Gaelic 

Before they reached the Clyde they 
had travelled 300 miles by train and 
' steamer, an overwhelming experience to 
several of the party, who had never seen 
a train or a tram before. When they got 
to Glasgow they were.bewildered; their 
heads were ringing with noise and the 
clatter of a foreign language; ..but 
all were determined to do their duty 
as sightseers and fulfil the programme 
that had been arranged for them. 

AH, that is, except the postman. The 
postman of Barra bore everything until 
he was aslced to get on a tram] He had 
not had too much to say about the great 
world in which .lie found himself an 
insignificant speck instead of The Post¬ 
man ; blit when he was asked to get on a • 
tram his Gaelic flowed like a sparkling 
little burn. 

Of all the foolishnesses he had met 
trams were the worst. He had never 
fancied travelling in sheds on wheels, 
which was what they were, and lie saw 
no reason to begin now. He watched 
them go clanking by and shook his head 
and set his jaw. It was no good arguing 
with him that, compared with that wild 
monster an express, a tram was only a 
sort of lumbering cow. Board one lie 
would not. 

Back Among Their Own Folk 

So the postman of Barra walked out 
the weary miles on the foot-breaking 
pavements which seemed like cast iron 
after the yielding turf of home, and 
several of the faithful islanders walked 
with him. They saw all they were told 
to see, and hid what they thought of it 
in their hearts. 

On one point they were all determined, 
not to be too much impressed. 

Now they are back in Barra, resting 
their feet, poor things. Safe among their 
own folic they have a great deal to say 
about the wide world, particularly the 
postman, who takes longer than ever, 
now, making his rounds. 
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COLOUR AT THE 
ACADEMY 

WHY NOT MORE? 

Some of the Fine Pictures To 
See This Year 

LONDON AND THE COUNTRY 

All the colour of London seemed to 
be in the gay streets outside when wc 
went to the Royal Academy. 

In recent years colour had been re¬ 
turning in full measure to the paintings 
of our artists, yet this year the colour 
is sadly to seek. 

Perhaps the brightest subject pictures 
of the year are by Mr Russell Flint, 
an ' accomplished draughtsman and 
colourist not afraid to try out new 
ideas. His study in blues of Truth with 
Discretion and Patience is a modern' 
adaptation of a very old theme. 

Some Great Portraits 

There are many portraits by Mr 
Augustus John, the eyes of whose sitters 
are exquisitely painted. 

In strong contrast to the delicate 
tints of these portraits are those bold 
finished works by Mr Gerald Brock- 
hurst, whose women dominate the walls 
from which they literally look out. No 
one will ever forget the portraits of 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh and Mrs Stanley 
Clarke. A judicious use of black height¬ 
ens the intensity of the portraits; and so 
it does in a large full-length picture of 
a golden-haired girl with Madonna lilies 
by Mr A. K. Lawrence. 

Among the landscapes Mr Lamorna 
Birch has not forgotten the glory that is 
England’s ; his Cornish Pageantry justi¬ 
fies its title in full measure, while his 
Merry Month of May gives a glad note 
in another room. 

Mr A. J. Munnings has drawn his own 
portrait in a picture of his wife on horse¬ 
back. It is good that today, when horse- 
riding is practised by more and more 
young people and the love of the, horse 
is growing again, we havean artist who 
can paint horses with such a master hand. 

A painting which must have taken 
even so skilful an artist a long time is 
Dame Laura Knight’s Chelsea Bridge. 
Spring, with its breezes and its clear, cool 
light, has come to London here, and all 
who love this great city will linger by 
this panorama of her beauty. We much 
prefer the work of our premier woman 
painter in this vein to her work as a 
depicter of garish stage life. 

Waterloo Bridge and Its Cranes 

Of the London that is passing wc 
have to thank Mr Charles Cundail for 
two studies of Waterloo Bridge, exciting 
with : its "cranes. As a contrast the 
Galloway Dam Nearing Completion, by 
Mr Charles Oppenhcimer, reminds us of 
engineering triumphs of our time. 

What the artist can achieve in stone 
can be seen in Creation, a large group 
by Mr William King in the central hall, 
where are gathered a host of sculptures 
showing a knowledge of form which is 
lacking in too many of the paintings. 

The model' of J. M. W. Turner’s 
statue for the Royal Academy promises 
a master work by Mr William MacMillan, 
and Mr Wiftston Churchill will not be 
the only person to walk twice round Mr 
Gilbert Bayes’s little equestrian statue 
of Marlborough. Then there are busts 
of Charles Lamb, Lord Trent (for the 
memorial Nottingham is erecting), Sir 
Edward Elgar, and many- distinguished 
living men, reliefs with movement and 
grace, animals, and some delightful little 
medals. ‘ Pictures on page 9 

In the Auction Rooms 

-The following prices .have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A Swabian diptych, 1400 . . £504 

Tompion clock, 6 feet 9 inches £420 
18 th-century English carpet £304 
Statuette of Agrippina . . . £252 


The Children 

The Australia 
Airway 

First Woman Pilot and 
First Woman Passenger 

The new passenger service plane 
between England and Australia is oper¬ 
ating regularly each week both ways. 

Very few passengers have so far 
booked for the complete journey, but 
the planes always carry big consignments 
of mails. 

The first passenger to Europe was 
I.ady Louis Mountbatten, who, however, 
left the plane at Brindisi; and while this 
journey was in progress the first lone 
flight by a woman from Australia to 
England was being accomplished by Miss 
Jean Batten. 

The big, luxurious planes of Imperial 
Airways make the journey of. about 
12,750 miles in 12 days, there being four 
changes of machine and pilot. Miss 
Batten flew alone in a little second-hand 
plane with an open cockpit, and although 
she took 17 days and i6.hours"it was a 
splendid performance, - giving her the 
distinction of being the first woman to 
make the lone journey both ways, for 
she flew to Australia a year ago in just 
under 75 days. . , 

A GIANT FROM UNDER 
THE SEA 

Battleship the Wrong Way Up 

iSixteen years ago the German battle¬ 
ship Bayern steamed slowly into the 
Firth of Forth with all her guns and 
panoply in position. ‘ The great ship af 
20,000 tons was hauled even more 
slowly bottom upward along the Same 
seaway a week or two ago. 

Both journeys were sad ones, for 
on,the first the Bayern formed part of 
the Armada surrendered to the Allies 
at the close of the war. Sent from the 
Forth to Scapa Flow, her crew scuttled 
her there, and for all these years she 
had lain on her side 20 fathoms deep. 

Her smaller companions of the Ger¬ 
man flept, which were scuttled with her 
on that memorable June morning, have 
been raised and broken up, and, greatly 
daring, the salvage company (Metal 
Industries) decided to try to raise the 
Bayern too. No such monster had ever 
been raised before, but by raising her 
keel upward success was attained, and 
four tugs towed her down the 250 miles 
of the North Sea to Rosyth. The journey 
took 90 hours, and a very depressing 
spectacle was this barnacle-covered mass 
of steel gliding under the Forth Bridge. 

LAST DAY OF A HERO 
Gladys Cleverley of Great 
Courage 

A Guide smiles and sings under all 
difficulties. The Guide haw 

A pathetic story of a brave Girl Guide 
comes to the C.N. from New Zealand. 

Gladys Emma Cleverley, who had 
been a Girl Guide arid was later a Post 
Guide, died only two days after she had 
received from the Chief "Guide a certifi¬ 
cate for fortitude and endurance. ; 

When she was nine Miss Cleverley was 
stricken with rheumatic fever, arid at 21 
the doctors considered that she was 
incurable, but she struggled: on for 13 
years more. She had been steadily 
growing worse during the last few weeks, 
but was cheered up by the hope of seeing 
the Chief Guide, who, with the Chief Scout, 
has been visiting New Zealand. The great 
day arrived when Lord and Lady Baden- 
Powell attended a rally in Christchurch, 
where Miss Cleverley was living. 

She was taken to the rally with a great 
effort; her cheerful spirit conquered her 
frail body to the last. It was on a 
Saturday that she received the coveted 
certificate from the Chief Guide, and on 
Sunday she lost consciousness, dying 
early on Monday, 


$ • Newspaper 

King George To 
Young England 

To the children of London. On the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of my accession 
I send you this message. . ' 

you are the heirs of a great past; but 
the future is yours, and is your 
high responsibility. 

Each of you must try to be a good 
citizen in a good city. To this end you 
must make the best of all your powers. 
Strive to grow in strength, in know¬ 
ledge, and in grace. 

If you persist bravely in this en¬ 
deavour you will work worthily for 
your family, your city, your country, 
and for mankind. So to live, in what¬ 
ever sphere, must be noble and may be 
great. My confident trust is in you. 

George R.I. 

As You Grow Up 

he King is speaking to you. I ask 
you to remember that in days to 
come you will be the citizens of a 
great Empire. 

As you grow up always keep this 
thought before you, and when the 
time comes be ready and proud to 
give to your country the service of 
your work, your mind, and your heart. 

King George on Jubilee Night 

GOOD MAN AND GREAT 
KING 

By General Smuts 

Year in, year out, the King is sur¬ 
rounded by people guarding or keeping 
him company. 

To remain calm under such constaut 
strain is a .very high achievement, and 
the King has achieved it. His quiet 
and dignified bcariiig reveal the high 
discipline of a lifetime. . : 

It is his Majesty’s sense of discipline 
and sense of duty, which never desert 
him, which have moulded him.into the 
fine character he is. He lives for his 
work, for the fulfilment of Royal duties, 
for service to his subjects. He is the 
Minister, the servant, of his own subjects, 
whose welfare, interests, and happiness 
are his constant thought. 

This surely is kingship in the highest 
sense, when the master is also servant 
and lives his life for his people. It has 
been an inestimable blessing to the 
British people and to the many peoples 
over whom he reigns that their King 
is there to serve and to study their well¬ 
being and devote himself to their service. 

He rattles > no sabres, he wields no 
thunderbolts; but he is full of solicitude 
for their welfare. No wonder that this 
throne remains secure where most others 
toppled down in our day, for his real 
■throne is in the hearts of the peoples 
whom lie serves. 

Above all the King himself appeals 
to me as he appeals to all who come 
close to him. He is a good man in the 
true sense of the word, and it is because 
he . is so good a man that he is so great 
and fortunate a King. God bless him. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chaldea.Kat-de-ah 

Chiron . . . . . . . Ky -ron 

. Crux . . . . , . . Kruks 

Guillemot.Gil-le-mot 

Pamirs . . . . . . Pah-meers 

Raleigh. . . . . . . Raw-le 

Tobago. . ... . To-bay-go 
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BABY WINS 

The Pram in the 
Procession 

A SURPRISE FOR MOTHER 
AND LITTLE ONE 

A C.N. correspondent sends us this 
account of a pretty incident which en¬ 
livened the annual festival of flowers' 
in Nice this year. 

As everyone knows, the chief feature ■ 
of these festivals is a competition of 
flower-decked vehicles which parade’ 
the streets before the most beautiful 
one is awarded the prize. • - 

This year an unusually large number 
of gorgeous cars took part, their owners 
all but smothered in fragrant bowers of. 
roses and violets, mimosa and lilies.. 
Enthusiastic crowds cheered them as 
they advanced, and the jury, no doubt, 
were wondering how they were to make 
a choice where ail seemed perfection, when 
suddenly a diverting incident occurred. 

A young mother who was wheeling 
her baby along in its pram (also flower- 
decked in honour of the occasion) tried ' 
to cross the road, and in so doing was 
caught in the procession. Very much 
embarrassed, she looked this way and 
that for a loophole of escape, but the 
crowd had noticed her plight, and in a 
spirit of frolic set itself to frustrate her - 
efforts. In the end she was compelled , 
to take her place in the great parade, 
and blushing, shrinking, but no doubt 
enjoying herself all the same, she had 
henceforth the lion's share of the cheers. ' 

Her success had not escaped the 
notice of the jufy, and when the time ; 
for the prizes arrived she was invited to 
mount the stand and be presented with ; 
the first prize. 

Frenzied cheering showed that the ’ 
crowd agreed with the verclic:, and thus 
it happened that the coveted prize of 
Nice was carried off by a baby’s pram. 


TWO TO ONE ON 
A TOWER 

A Great Fight and How 
It Ended 

The other day people walking at the 
foot of St Peter’s Cathedral in Vienna 
saw, high up in the tower, a desperate 
fight being waged between two jack¬ 
daws and a pigeon. ... 

The jackdaws, who. had evidently . 
never been told that two to one is not- 
cricket, were hacking away savagely at 
the poor pigeon till its blood flowed oyer 
the parapet. ■ ' - 

In vain did the lookers-on shout and 
clap their hands to scare the jackdaws ; ' 
secure in their eerie height, they paid 
no attention, and it would ,have gone ill 
■with their victim had not someone re- ‘ 
membered to ring up the firemen, those 1 
Good Samaritans who might also bo 
called the world’s odd job men, for there . : 
is no task they are not ready to turn- 
their hands to. 

That they should have arrived with , 
their engine and ladders while the fight 
, was still on, and that one of them should 
have climbed to the top of the tower in 
time to save the pigeon,- was surely, a'. 
triumph of efficiency. 

Things Said \ 

Please may I have a flag to blow the ’ 
wind away ? Tonv, aged three, arranging 

his Jubilee celebrations ' ! 

British prosperity is due perhaps to 
the British habit of Sunday rest. 

The Pope to Italian boys ' 

I know a man who learned two 
languages while waiting for his wife to 
put on her hat. Mr J. ; L. Paton 

The real business of statesmanship 
is to negotiate a peace with Germany ; 
strong instead of the ■ peace imposed 
upon Germany prostrate. The Times 
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England in Jubilee Year—Peeps at Our Lovely Countryside 
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Sussex—A flock ot sheep on tho South Downs near Brighton ; and the Rye windmill, reconstructed after being damaged by fire, 
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Warwickshire—Old houses In the village of Luddington. 
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FROM WALES TO MARCO POLO BACK TO PAGANISM 


THE WORLD 

, CHILDREN CALLING 

This is the Day of Goodwill 
Everywhere 

LET US ALL BE FRIENDS 

On Saturday Wales calls the world 
with its 14 th yearly Message of 
Goodwill to all children everywhere. 

Each year the words are different, but. 
the Message Is the same, universal good¬ 
will and comradeship. 

As its birthday comes round with each 
year we remember its beginnings with 
that friend of peace, Mr Gwilym Davies, 

. who first thought of it and who still 
directs its world-wide flight. 

This Year’s Broadcast 

This year the B.B.C., sends out the 
Message from its West Regional Station 
at 5.15 p.m., and includes it in the News 
Bulletin broadcast in the various trans¬ 
missions from the Empire Station. 
Other principal stations of the globe 
follow suit. The National Broadcasting 
Company of U.S.A. will send it out, 
coupled with a message of the children 
of America. The nephews and nieces of 
the Radio Station of the P.T.T. at 
Lyons are to Jet loose thousands of 
balloons with the motto T.S.F. (Tous 
Sommes Frercs—we are all brothers.) 

The Welsh Message is not broadcast 
merely in the name of the children ; it 
is not merely an act of putting a greeting 
" on the air.” Every year its text is 
actually submitted to the children of 
the schools. It becomes their Message, 
and in many places it is read by scholars 
in Welsh, in English, in French, in 
Italian, in Spanish, in German, and in 
Esperanto. Many of these schools in 
Wales are now linked through the 
Message with schools abroad, and to 
every reply received a copy of the Mes¬ 
sage is sent, beautifully printed by the 
Gregynog Press, through the generosity 
of the Misses Davies of Gregynog Hall. 

Goodwill Day, celebrated now in 
many countries, is a regular working 
day, not a holiday. The idea of world 
citizenship and the fact that we are 
living in an age of swift change is 
stressed in the lessons and in the ordinary 
work of the day. 

The Fourteenth Message 

This is the Fourteenth Annual Mes¬ 
sage from Wales: 

From our playgrounds, schoo's, and 
homes we, boys and girls of Wales, greet 
the boys and girls of all the world. 

Springtime has come once more to our 
little country, springtime with all its love¬ 
liness in trees and floivers. And we child¬ 
ren are of the spring, too, for through us the 
world becomes young again ! Shall we 
then, on this Goodwill Day, all join hands 
in a living chain of comradeship encircling 
the whole Earth ? 

Today we would also remember with 
gratitude those, in all countries, who have 
renewed life and enriched it by conquering 
disease and who, by their labours, have 
brought health and happiness to mankind. 

Science has made us neighbours; let 
goodwill keep us f riends. 

We give the Message below in French 
and also in Esperanto. 

In French 

Guidons et filles du monde cntierl De nos 
terrains de jeu, de nos tcoles, de nos foyers, 
nous, les garfons et les filles du pays de gallcs, 
nous vous envoyons notre joyeux salut. 

: Le printemps, avec le cliarme de ses jeunes 
pousscs et de ses tleurs, embellit il nouveau 
notre petite patrie. Mais nous sommes le 
printemps, nous aussi j e’est par nous, les cn- 
fants, que le monde relrouve tlan et jeunesse. 

Joignons done nos mains, en ce jour de la 
bonne volonR, pour qu’une vivante chaine de 
vamaraderie entoure le monde. 

Aujourd’hui, nous nous souviendrons avec 
gratitude de ceux dont les travaux, en tous 
pays, out renouvele et enrichi lavie, vaincu la 


WAS RIGHT 
A Traveller in His Steps 
THE DEALER AND HIS HORSE 

Has the world changed much in 
700 years? 

Parts of it have changed so little that 
a man of our day who followed the foot¬ 
steps of Marco Polo in Asia lias been 
constantly impressed by the honesty and 
accuracy of that great explorer. 

The modern traveller is Sir. Percy 
Sykes, who has just lectured in Rome 
before the Italian Institute for the 
Middle and Far East. Sir Percy has 
spent 30 years in Persia, Central Asia, 
Chinese Turkestan, and the Pamirs. 
He called his lecture In the Footsteps of 
Marco Polo, and said that as far as the 
southern edge of the Lut, Persia's great 
desert, is concerned, he might claim to 
be the first to tread in Marco Polo’s 
footsteps. There Sir Percy nearly 
perished. The waterskins leaked and 
the parching travellers only just reached 
water in time. 

Perhaps one of the strangest changes 
Sir Percy found was in Chinese Turkestan. 
Marco Polo said that here there were a 
great number of Nestorian Christians 
with many churches. 

Evangelists in Asia 

The Nestorians followed the teachings 
of Ncstorius, a fifth-century ecclesiastic 
who was excommunicated and exiled for 
refusing to call Mary the Mother of God. 
They became evangelists in Asia. 

There are Nestorians in ttie world 
today. But when Sir Percy was Consul 
in Chinese Turkestan he could not find 
even a memory of them. They had 
left only one trace behind them. When 
a horse dealer fails to sell a beast lie 
makes the sign of the Cross on its fore¬ 
head to avert bad luck at. the next fair. 
Surely it is tragic to think that the story 
of the Cross should have vanished from 
this country as a city vanishes in the 
sands, and nothing be left of it but a 
superstition about horse fairs. 

In this, and in some other ways, Sir 
Percy found tlic world changed, but he 
found so many things as Marco Polo 
described them that his 30 years of 
travel leave him lost in admiration for 
the Father of Geography. 

A LAKELAND HOSTEL 

Lakeland’s thirtieth Youth Hostel, 
Jlighcross Castle, Trout.beck, Winder- 
mere, has been opened by the Minister 
of Labour. 

“ The landowners of Lakeland have 
shown no dog-in-the-manger attitude,” 
lie said, “ but have welcomed walking 
tourists.” He reminded visitors that 
they had obligations. " A gate in a field 
is as important as a valve in a workshop, 
and should be closed.” 

Continued Irom the previous column 
mala'ilie, apporti plus de sant£ et de joie aitx, 
enfants des homines. 

La science nous a rendu* voisins, puisse la 
bonne volonte nous rendre tous amis ! 

In Esperanto 

El ludejo, lernejo, lcaj hejmo, ni, 
geknaboj de ldmrujo, salutas la gekna- 
bojn de la tuta mondo. Denove la prin- 
tempo vizitis nian malgrandau landon : 
La printempo, lcun sia beleco. 

De arbo kaj floro. Kaj aukau ni 
infanoj cstas de la printempo; car per 
ni la mondo refarigas juna. Do en ci 
tiu tago de bonvolo, ni ciuj kunmetu 
mailojn en vivanta Ceno de kamaradeco, 
kiu enrondigas la tutan mondon ! 

TIodiau ni deziras memori lain danko 
ankau tiujn, cn ciu Iando, kiuj renovigis 
la vivon kaj. 

Gin ricigis venkante malsanon, au 
kiuj, per sia laborado, venigis sauon kaj 
fel icon al la liomaro. 

La scienco laris nin. najbaroj : bon¬ 
volo tenumin amikoj. , 


NAZI GERMANY 
CHOOSING THE WAY 

Incredible Chapter in the 
History of a Nat'on 

TRIBAL GOD FOR 70 MILLIONS 

Nazi Germany has proceeded from 
the persecution of Jews to the per¬ 
secution of Christians. 

It is impossible to resist the evidence 
that the Aryan myth is being exalted 
into a gospel of German supremacy, 
with Hitler for its prophet. Europe 
thus faces a danger which goes beyond 
war even while it is instinct with war. 

Persecution is naturally the daughter 
of the new paganism. Christian priests 
are being sent to join Jews in prison and 
concentration camp. 

Led By Ropes 

A report comes to The Times from 
Basle that a party of German Roman 
Catholics, returning from the Easter 
celebrations at Rome, were seized by 
Nazis at the German frontier, stripped, 
thrust into garments of humiliation, and 
led by ropes to a concentration camp. 

This seems hard to believe, but at 
Berlin a number of Christians who 
attended a meeting of what is called the 
German Faith Movement were brutally 
handled by Nazis. 

What is this German Faith, now 
elevated as a religion ? 

It preaches German race supremacy. 
The Germans, it proclaims, are the 
ordained leaders of the world ! The 
Germans made civilisation.. Every great 
man of history, from Alexander to 
Michael Angelo, was of German blood ! 
The Swastika, emblem of the Aryan 
race, is the True Cross; the Cross of 
Christ is a mere emblem of slavery. 

" The fighting spirit of the ancient 
Norse gods is ours,” declares one of the 
new Pagan prophets. ■ General Luden- 
dorff is all for Wotan against Christ. 
Marie, Princess of Lippe, says the Bible 
should be banned, and children should be 
nurtured in the “old Nordic faith.” 

The publicity resources of Germany 
are being placed freely at the disposal of 
the Pagans, while Christian propaganda 
is made difficult. 

New Menace To Peace 

Instinct with the spirit of war, this 
pagan teaching is a new menace to 
peace. Even Mohammed drew his sword 
only against unbelievers. The German 
Pagans reject the Christian faith and 
set aside a religion of unity, of 
humanity, for one of Germany over all. 

In Italy Mussolini and his followers 
are tolerant in religion, following the 
Roman ideal. No man has been perse¬ 
cuted under Fascism for his religion. 

The German attack on Christianity 
may be expected to drive another wedge, 
between tlic Nazi and the Fascist, 
between Germany and Italy 

As for the world at large, Germany 
appears to be bent on isolating herself. 
It was foolish to persecute Jewry; it is 
mad folly to attack Christianity. Yet 
madmen are to be feared. 


MORE AT WORK THAN 
EVER 

Fewer Idle Men 

More of our people at work than ever 
before—so runs the latest report. 

The day count was on the Mon¬ 
day before Easter. Doubtless special 
Jubilee work affected the return, but it 
is excellent that there were found to be 
10,320,000 insured persons at work, or 
175,000 more than in the day count of 
April last year. Compared with April 
1931 tlic fall ill unemployed is 826,000. 

But the April count revealed 2,044,460 
still unemployed, of whom 1,633,302 
were adult men. A third had been out 
of work for six months or more. 

So we must still press on. 


AGNES B-P 

JUBILEE OF THE 
FIRST GUIDE 

25 Years Work For Girls and 
What Has Come of It 

1NSPIRER OF A GREAT 
WORLD MOVEMENT 

, This May is Jubilee Month twice 
over, for it marks not only the 25th 
anniversary of our King’s accession, 
but also the Silver Jubilee of Agnes 
Baden-Povvell, First Guide and First 
President of the Guides. 

When Scouting came into being it 
was meant for boys only, but there was 
no keeping the girls out of it. They 
would spend their whole savings to buy , 
the Scout- Book, invent uniforms, and 
carry out such Scout work as they could 
pick up for themselves.. In spite of the 
fact that they received no encourage¬ 
ment from anyone, 6000 Girl Scouts 
sprang into being. 

The First Handbook 

- Girls were determined to play the 
Scout Game on their own, if need be. 
The sensible thing was to give them a 
lead. Miss Agnes Badcn-Powell, at her . 
brother’s suggestion, undertook to adapt ; 
Scouting principles to the needs and 
interests of girls. The first Handbook 
of the Girl Guides, which came out in 
1912, was her work. 

Miss Baden-Powell was wonderfully 
fitted for the task her far-seeing younger 
brother laid upon her. Sharing his 
vision of a nation regenerated by the 
sound characters of its boys and girls, 
she could do anything with her hands, 
and was the master of a number of arts 
and crafts. Further, she was a devoted-, 
and painstaking naturalist, passionately 
fond oF (lowers, and never tired of 
studying the ways of the birds, butter¬ 
flies, and bees she kept at the house. 

A Truly Faith-full Lady 

If ever her son or her daughter had 
doubts as to the future of the Girl 
Guides, their mother encouraged them. 
She was a truly faith-full lady. ” Push 
on with it,” she urged them. " Suggest 
it to the girls, and they with their spirit 
will do the rest." 

Few people of her generation took 
this view, and Miss Baden-Powell had 
great opposition to contend with. It 
vas all wrong, people said; it would 
only turn girls into tom-boys and make 
them unfit for home life. Guides were 
jeered at in the streets. One of the early 
captains writes: " We were an excellent 
target for the throwing of stones and 
tomatoes that had seen better days.” 

Even the Girl Scouts resisted the 
efforts of the Chief Scout and his sister 
to give them a lead. They did not want 
to be Guides ; they felt that The change 
of name and emblem was a come-down. 

The Chief Guide 

But the Chief Scout had given the 
matter much thought, and the name 
Guides was selected for definite reasons. 
On and on the movement went, and 
Miss Baden-Powell not only carried the 
Guiding scheme through its first difficult 
years but also inspired her able young 
sister-in-law (Lady Baden-Powell) to 
throw herself heart and soul into the 
movement, until now she is Chief Guide. 

Though the brunt of responsibility 
has passed to younger shoulders. Miss 
Baden-Powell goes on working as eagerly 
as ever for this dream she held to in the 
face of ridicule and apathy a quarter of 
a century ago. She has lived to see it 
realised beyond her wildest hopes in a 
world-wide sisterhood, uniting girls of 
32 countries in a family numbering well 
over a million and increasing at the rate 
of 25,000 a year. 


A collection of pictures of inventions 
and developments during the King’s 
reign is being shown-at the Science 
Museum at South Kensinaton. 
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NEW HOMES IN ALASKA 
The U.S. Government is settling 
200 distressed families from 
agricultural States on suitable 
land in Alaska. They will have 
expert advice and assistance. 

See news columns. 

"NT* 



PICTURE-NEWS AND 


FRANZJOSEF LAND 


ARCTIC ARMADA 
Russia is sending 76 ships to 
explore the Arctic this summer. 
The icebreaker Sedov is to make 
the passage from Archangel to 
Wrangel Island by way of Franz 
Joseph Land. Sec news columns. 


A GREAT TREK 
45,000 people whose 
forebears have for gener¬ 
ations farmed poor soil 
in the Ozark Mountains 
have left their homes, 
the drought of last year 
having made their land, 
sterile. They arc trek¬ 
king to a more fertile 
part of Missouri. 


ICELAND AIRWAY 
Plans are being made 
by K.L.M. (the Royal Q; 
Dutch Air Lines) for an 
air line from Amsterdam 
to Aberdeen and Ice¬ 
land. It is the first stage 
in a Transatlantic air¬ 
way via Greenland. 


TL ANTIC j— 


PA C / F/C 


THE EASTER ISLAND MYSTERY 
An expedition that has visited 
Easter Island claims to have 
discovered that the great stone 
statues are memorials for the 




EGYPTIAN TOWN-CRIERS 
The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment has abolished the 
cotton tax, and town- 
criers' are being em¬ 
ployed to spread the 
news in the villages, as 
many of the farmers 
cannot read. 


LOCUSTS AGAIN 
Huge swarms of locusts have 
invaded Natal from Portuguese 
East Africa, and aeroplanes have 
been used to spray them with 
poison dust. 


. SAFETY FOR AIR TRAVELERS 
An emergency landing-ground 
has been constructed on Bathurst 
Island for the benefit of planes 
flying across the Timor Sea. 
A fast motor-boat will also be 
stationed at Darwin. 


• THE GIANT STATUES 
OF EASTER ISLAND 
Is the Mystery Solved? 

Most of us know of the weird statues 
on Easter Island in the Pacific, but the 
wisest of students have never been able 
to explain the why and wherefore of 
their existence. 

They wear a mocking look, as all who 
glance at the example in the portico of 
the British Museum realise. 

France and Belgium sent .out an 
expedition last year to solve their 
mystery, and M Henri Lavach£ry, the 
curator of the Museum of Art and 
History at Brussels, lias come home 
claiming that the problem has been 
solved. These gigantic figures, he says, 
arc memorial stones for the mass graves 
of Maoris who settled in Easter Island 
when the Normans were crossing the 
Channel to England. 

The expedition located 15 of these 
village graveyards, which measured about 
250 feet by 36 feet, each presided over 
by a statue. The statues range in 
height from 15 to 30 feet, and unless 
steps are taken to preserve them the 
weather and the native builders will 
have destroyed them before many 
generations have passed. See World Map 

A LITTLE FRAGMENT OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

It is good news that Surrey is to save 
one of its oldest possessions from the 
builder, a little fragment of the Roman 
Empire buried away near Dorking, 

It is better news still that part of what 
is now an overgrown bank is to be 
cleared for all to see as a stretch of the 
great Roman road which ran from 
London to Chichester. The Romans 
called it Stane Street, and long stretches 
of it are already used by the busy motor- 
road, But in Redlands Wood, by the 
village of Holmwood, is this little bit of 
the original Stane Street left. When it 
is cleared and restored this summer, 
with notices at each end to say what it 
is, there will be a new attraction for the 
many people who come to explore this 
beautiful corner of Surrey.' 


THE KIND OF ROAD THAT 
IS COMING 
Green Hedge Dividing 

Hedges to guard pedestrians may one 
day.be planted on either side of all the 
arterial roads of our little island. 

Already the experiment is being 
started by Surrey County Council, which, 
is determined to remove the cause of 
constant danger to pedestrians in the 
St Helier Avenue or Sutton Bypass. 

The Ministry of Transport has made 
a grant to help the scheme of planting 
each side of the avenue with quickset 
hedges, which will cost £28,000. Until 
they are fully grown a wire fence will 
prevent walkers from crossing the traffic 1 
route except at junctions with two other 
roads, and they will gradually be 
educated to walk as cautiously over 
motor-traffic routes as over railway lines. 

The dream of many road reformers 
will come true, for in the most dangerous 
part of the avenue there will be separate 
carriage ways for the traffic going in 
opposite directions. Tracks may also 
be made for cyclists. 


A SAINT OF THE POOR 

London’s poor have lost one of their 
kindest friends. 

Never again will Father Kent be seen 
slinking home without shoesiand over¬ 
coat, having given them to some poor 
shivering wretch. 

He was specially kind to the little 
children whose parents came from 
foreign lands to find work in a city whose 
streets, they had been told, were paved 
with gold. 

He was a wonderful linguist, and helped 
them to learn English quickly, taught 
them cricket, football, and swimming, 
and took them to the museums. 

In North Ivcnsington and Paddington 
there are people who say he was a saint. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 

A Yorkshire farmer’s wife, starting a 
poultry farm in 1913 with a capital of 
£$, had by the end of 1934 made a profit 
of ^8000. 


ALL OF US OWE TO 
A FEW OF US 
What the National Debt Is 

Our National Debt is so great that 
merely to pay the interest and make a 
small reduction in the capital still costs 
us over ^200,000,000 a year, or about £5 
for every one of us, 

The Debt consists of money for war 
purposes lent to the nation at large. 
All of us owe it to a few of us. 

The cost of the Debt in 1925 was 
^308,000,000; in 1934 it was ^2x2,000,000. 
This reduction is good for the national 
credit and enables the Government to 
obtain money cheaply for public use. 

The Debt itself is in round figures 
£8000,000,000, so that each man, 
woman, and child in the country, on the 
average, owes oyer ^170 to the compara¬ 
tively few people who lent us the money 
to carry on our wars. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 

A mystery of half a century ago nas 
been cleared up in Leeds. 

In those days of horse-drawn trams 
boxes were passed round for the fare 
money. One week there was about 
£20 less than there should have been 
in the boxes. 

Now, 50 years almost to a day 
after the loss, the Leeds Transport De¬ 
partment has received an envelope 
containing ^20 and the note : “ Please 
find £20 taken out of the fare boxes over 
50 years ago.” 


THE ROMAN ROADS 

It is rambling time again, and those 
who wish to ramble along our Roman 
roads will find a good account of them 
in a little 4s 6d book published by 
Allen & Unwin. 

It takes us 1500 miles on the roads 
the Romans made, and gives us picture 
after picture of our island before the 
Romans came, while they were here, 
and after they were gone. 

The writer is Mr G. M. Boumphrey, 
known to all who have wireless sets, 
and his little book is called Along the 
Roman Roads. 


THE FUTURE CITIZEN 
Children Out of Work 
SEND THEM TO SCHOOL 

It is not sufficiently realised how many 
young children under 18 are included in 
the monthly return of the unemployed. 

The latest analysis of numbers is for 
November, when the total included : 

1x0,000 boys and girls under 18. 
60,000 boys and girls under 16. 

Of the 60,000 boys, 8282 were still at 
school, and 27,053 had had no full-time 
occupation since leaving school. 

This is surely a strong argument for 
raising the school age. It also shows how 
great is the need for the education and 
social care of the young. Our governors 
do not yet realise that in our young 
people of today reposes our future. 

To speak of a child as unemployed is 
ridiculous. A child should be learning 
to use body and mind in sunshine and 
fresh air. A child is a citizen in the 
making, and all the future depends upon 
the first wonderful fifteen or sixteen 
years of growth. 


ELIAS LONNROT WAS A FINN 

The C.N. offers its apology to its 
Finnish leaders. 

We find that, contrary to a view 
frequently expressed in the English 
papers, Elias Lonnrot, author of the 
Kalevala, was by birth a Finn, though 
he bears a Swedish name and was 
educated in a Swedish school. 

Elias was the son of a country tailor in 
a village of which the inhabitants were 
mainly Finns, and it is believed that his 
grandfather, as so many people in Fin¬ 
land did during the 18th century, 
translated his family name into Swedish, 
thus giving rise to the error which has 
prevailed so long. 

THE OLD LADY AT THE DOOR 

An old lady of Buckinghamshire who 
has been making lace at her cottage door 
for 85 years has died. 

She was Mrs Rachel Rust of Waven- 
don, who since she was nine kept up the 
old custom of lacemaking introduced 
into the county by Catherine of Aragon. 
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The Nazi Path To Where? 

The. C.N. has never been an 
A enemy of the German 
people. It has always wished 
them well and has been willing 
to see them a strong nation, 
self-respecting and enjoying the 
respect of the world. May we 
hope, therefore, that a plain word 
will not be thought amiss ? 

>v The development of nearly 
seventy million Germans under 
Nazi rule is a matter of deep 
importance to Europe and the 
world, and the German people 
cannot be surprised if many 
who wish to be their best friends 
are losing sympathy. 

It is impossible and absurd to 
indict a nation, but we cannot 
shut our eyes towhat ishappening. 

Let us turn to the persecution 
of the Christians and the pagan 
outbursts of many of the Nazi 
leaders. General Ludendorff de¬ 
clares himself a pagan who prefers 
the ridiculous and bloodthirsty 
Norse gods of the old Sagas, 
exhibiting the worst follies of 
human nature. In Bremen the 
Nazi Governor denounces the 
Bible as trash. A number of 
Christian ministers who will not 
bow to Nazi dictation are in prison 
or in concentration camps. 

As for the Jews, their humilia¬ 
tion and oppression continue in 
full rigour. For more than half 
a million men, women, and child¬ 
ren life has become an intolerable 
degradation, a disgrace to the 
name, of Germany, and a crime 
against humanity which has 
shocked the whole world. 

Germany is following Italy in 
beginning the training of children 
at eight years of age. The child 
of eight is to enter, voluntarily, 
the Young Folk organisation and 
to remain in it until 14, The 
Hitler Youth Group is then 
expected to take the young life 
and train it until 18. Then the 
youth passes to the Storm Troops, 
the backbone of the Nazis. At 
20 there is conscription in the 
Labour Battalions and the Army. 
The essence of it all is discipline 
from eight years old continued 
throughout life. 

And now there has come the 
entire suppression of free news¬ 
papers; there is henceforth no 
chance for a mouse to stir in 
Germany unless it obeys the 
Government. 

No one knows what it all 
means; but it is certain that the 
Nazi regime, because it has re¬ 
stored German pride and con¬ 
fidence and compelled other great 
nations to treat Germany as an 
equal, is extremely popular. Who 
can doubt, however, that it 
would have lost nothing of popu¬ 
larity if it had respected con¬ 
science and followed the old 
tradition of religious liberty? 
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The Editor’s Table a Prayer For the King 


John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 




Two Good Things 

£ven in this Jubilee year of King 
George, with so much that is 
right, we are far from anything like 
an equal distribution of wealth; yet 
popular saving was never so great. 

The sum standing to the credit of 
depositors in the Post Office Bank has 
reached £366,000,000, a handsome 
record. It affords another proof that, 
since the war, the masses, have en¬ 
joyed a larger share than before of the 
proceeds of industry. 

Not only savings make a record, but 
never before was so much spent on 
popular amusements. 

© 

Quiet Study 

J^/Jr G. K. Menzies; who has been 
secretary of the Royal Society 
of Arts for 28 years, has just been 
telling how the Society recently con¬ 
ducted an examination—in prison. 

The Prison Governor asked for it, 
and papers were set in all sorts of 
difficult subjects, including economics 
and accountancy. The results were 
very satisfactory ; in the advanced 
stage seven first-class certificates were 
won by one convict alone. 

© 

Put the Men Straight 

Jn a village vicarage' the vicar was 
busy preparing his sermons, but was 
being continually disturbed by his son. 

To keep the boy quiet he gave him 
a map of the world he found in a 
newspaper, but-before handing it over 
he tore it up in fragments, and said 
to the. boy, " Now, get along and put 
this map of the world right, joining up - 
all the pieces.” - ; 

The boy went off, delighted to 
perform a hard task,-but lie returned in 
an incredibly short time with the map 
of the world in a proper condition. 

"You sec, Dad,” said he, "I found 
on the other side the picture of a man, 
so I put the man straight, and the 
world came straight'as well.” 

© 

Taxi Next 

|t has been suggested to us that, 
now that our London buses have 
been so well organised, somebody 
should think out the business of 
organising the London taxis, giving 
the men smart uniforms, taking the 
few ramshackle vehicles off the street, 
devising some method of books of taxi 
fares that people could buy, and so on. 

It seems a great chance for Mr 
Hore-Belisha, when he has saved all 
our lives from the road hogs. 

© 

• The Messenger 
J-Je is not used to buying cigarettes and 
he is only five, so perhaps he may 
be forgiven for muddling the message. 

Uncle John gave him a shilling and 
sent him across to the general store 
to buy—well, perhaps you can guess 
the brand when we tell you that he 
returned saying: “ Uncle, they haven't 
got 20 goldfish.” 


Happy Waking 

A little garden sparkling in the sun, 

The song of birds because the night 
is done, 

I, being poor and humble, wake to 
this. 

Dear God, I thankYou for my morning 
bliss. 

But had You made me great as despots 
are 

Who rule where ruled a Kaiser or a 
Tsar, 

Then should I only wake to hear the 
tread 

Of sentries round my palace-prison 
bed.- Country Girl 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A cruise in a pleasure-liner is an educa- 
. tion. A sort of scholarship, 
a 

Children are taught new dietary 
rules. Some of them swallow any¬ 
thing they are told. , 

0 

A father says all his children drive 
his car. It runs in the family. 

0 

J\Jo; lie wears those things not to 
play golf but to show that he plays 

golf. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If clock-maldng 
is an all-time job 


Ml> 


A. hedgehog never hesitates to fight a 
dog. Sticks up for itself. 

0 

A Hampstead man says he has nothing 
against his neighbours. Only a house. 
. - 0 

"piE Belgian Government is organising 
a Trade Fair. To make a fair trade. 
0 

You can buy good cakes on the railway 
now. Puff-puff pastry. 

0 

member of a jazz band says he 
plays everything from memory. We 
thought it wasn’t from music. 

0 

A camel-hair coat should fit perfectly. 
Especially the camel. 

© . ' - 

The Broadcaster 

: C.N. Calling the World 
The lighting industry has given 
the nation the floodlighting 
apparatusfor thePIouses of Parliament. 
The Sultan of Johore has given the 
British Government £500,000. 

The site of Edward the Sixth’s 
School at Birmingham has been 
sold for £400,000. 

JUST AN IDEA 

We all draw something good and 
something ill from the past; we all give 
something good or ill to the future. 


By the Poet Laureate 

Mr Masefield, our Poet Laureate, wrote 
this prayer for the Jubilee and SirWalford 
Davies has set it to music. 

T) God, whose mercy is our 
^ state, ’ 

Whose realms are children in 
Thy hand, 

Who willed that, in the years of 
Fate, 

Thy servant George should rule 
this land, 

We thank Thee, that the years 
of strife 

Have changed to peace, and for 
this thing 

That Thou hast given him length 
of life 

Under Thy hand to be our King. 

O God, vouchsafe him many 
years 

With all the world as England’s 
friend, 

And England bright among her 
peers 

With wisdom that can never end. 
© 

General Botha’s Prayer 

/'Ane of South Africa’s greatest men 
was Louis Botha, the old col¬ 
league of General Smuts in the Boer 
War days and in the Peace which 
followed. His loss was mourned by 
the whole British Empire. 

There has just been found the card 
which marked Botlia’s place at the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, and 
on the back of it General Botha had 
written these words: 

God's justice will be meted out to 
every nation in His righteousness, tinder 
the new Sun. We shall persist in 
prayer- in order that it may be done 
unto mankind in love, peace, and 
Christian charity. ' . 

Today the 31st of May iqo 2 comes 
back to me. 

May 31, 1902, was the date of the 
Peace of Vereeniging in the Boer War, 
a peace of humanity which led to the 
strength and unity of South Africa. 
With Botha’s name on the hack of 
this card were the names of General 
Smuts, Sir Joseph Cook (Australian 
Minister), and Mr Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, 

© 

A Walk To An Old Man 

By Lord Derby 

Who will not love this little tale told ot 
the King the other day by Lord Derby ? 
^hen the King opened the Mersey 
Tunnel last year he was told that 
an old man of a hundred had come to 
see him. He said, “ Bring him up 
here,” but was told the old man was 
not strong enough to walk. “ But I 
am strong enough to walk to him,” 
replied the King, who straightway 
went up and talked to the old man. 

© 

In other men we faults can spy, 

And blame the mote that dims the eye, 
Each little speck and blemish fmd, 

To our own stronger errors blind. 

John Gay 

© 

Hold up your head 1 You were not 
made, for failure. George Elk i , 
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THE OLD MAN WEARS 
HIS MEDAL 

A WORLD THRILL OF 
50 YEARS AGO 

Three-Years Wait For News of 
Missing Men 

A 91ST-BIRTHDAY STORY 

General Adolphus, Washington 
Greely had a great gist birthday. 

On that day> the United States Senate 
decorated him with a gold medal for 
what he did in the Greely Polar Expedi¬ 
tion. The medal came fifty years late, 
but not too late. We may guess that the 
old man wore it proudly. 

The very name of the Greely Expedi¬ 
tion is forgotten, except among 
geographers and Arctic explorers, and 
many people may have thought the 
veteran had passed on, though some will 
remember him as an active critic of 
Peary and of Nansen. But he is alive and 
vigorous, and can tell a talc of the 
expedition he led in 1881 which still has 
power to stir our pulses. 

The Two Survivors 

He was Lieutenant Greely then, and 
was chosen to lead a party of 25 into the 
Arctic regions to establish the first of a 
series of stations about the' Pole, to 
collect ‘ observations, and prepare the 
way for, an expedition to the Pole itself. 

Of that expedition to a land of desola¬ 
tion only seven : men of its 25 returned, 
and General Greely and his sergeant 
(now General Brainard) are the only two 
living, If the fate and hardships of the 
party arc nearly forgotten now, they 
were on every tongue in the early ‘ 
eighties of last century, for the expedi¬ 
tion was lost and was found again when 
all hope seemed gone. 

It seemed when Lieutenant' Greely 
set out in 1881 that every precaution 
had been' taken to avoid an Arctic 
tragedy. He had a party of strong and 
active men, abundant stores, fuel and 
building material, and another expedi¬ 
tion was to follow in his path in the 
following year. 

Relief That Never Came 

He cast anchor in Discovery Bay in 
Grant Land on August 1881, and for 
three years nothing more was heard of 
him. The icy North had swallowed him 
and his companions. 

There was no wireless then. Nobody 
could guess at their whereabouts. The 
first relief ship failed to get near them, 
so one year passed without news. The 
'next relief ship, sailing a year after¬ 
wards, was crushed in the ice. Those on 
board w r ere lucky to escape to another 
ship and return. So two years were gone. 

Meanwhile Greely, waiting with his 
companions for relief that never came, 
decided to abandon the station where 
they were camped and make his way 
South. . Their misadventures began 
with this abandonment of comparative 
security, and were heaped on one another 
in disastrous succession. 

A Winter of Gales 

First Greely was compelled to abandon 
his boats at Baird Inlet, and for a month 
the party was adrift on an ice-floe in 
Smith Sound. They were driven on to 
Cape Sabine, and made camp there. 

But a winter of gales penned them 
there, and all they had to eat was the 
food they had managed to bring with 
them and a small amount which had 
been cast on the beach when the relief 
ship Proteus was abandoned. They were 
reduced to strips of sealskin from their 
clothing, and lichens and shrimps when 
they were strong enough to get them. 
The party grew .weaker and weaker and 
smaller and smaller. 

At last a third relief expedition sailed, 
and the Bear and Thetis cast anchor near 
Cape Sabine nearly three years after 
Greely had reached his first destination. 

Parties were landed to scour the hills. 
In about an hour a cheer was heard, and 


Little Island With Big Heart 


A tittle news comes from the north of 
the coast of Holland, where lies .a 
small windswept, wave-washed island 
which is named Schiermonnikoog. 

Its one town, of the same name, has 
only 635 inhabitants, mostly poor sailors 
and fishermen, but with their heart in 
the right place. Schiermonnikoog had- 
nothing to do with the war, any more 
than its mother country Holland, yet it 
bravely shouldered the burden that 
common humanity imposed on it. 

What with submarine warfare and 
engagements at sea, corpses were washed 
ashore on the island almost daily (after 
the Battle of Jutland as many as 49), 
and there were times when coffins had 
to be made, graves dug, and the Burial 
Service read all day for weeks on end. 


Who the dead were or to what country 
they belonged it was in most cases im¬ 
possible to tell; nor was it of any 
importance : English or German, they 
were heroes all who had given their life 
for their country, and they lay at peace 
side by side in the beautiful cemetery 
that loving hands had made for them. 

High dunes protect this cemetery from 
the inroads of the sea, oak trees fence 
' it round, and the nameless sea-shell 
■covered graves are never without flowers, 
summer or winter. Ten years ago a 
memorial tablet was unveiled in honour 
of these nameless heroes ; and the island 
has just celebrated the tenth anniver¬ 
sary of that unveiling, as though to 
reaffirm its welcome to those who had 
found a last refuge on its shores. 


ENGLAND'S BATSMEN 


R. E. 8. Wyatt, Warwickshire E. Hendren, Middlesex 


H. Sutcliffe, Yorkshire 


W. Keeton 
Nottinghamshire 


C* F. Walters 
Worcestershire ‘ 


W. Hammond 
Gloucestershire 


Six of England’s best batsmen are shown In these pictures. See next column. 


Continued from the previous column 
a seaman ran down toward the ships 
shouting “ We have found the Greely 
party.” 

They had not quite done so, but they 
had found records written a year before 
telling about the retreat and the posi¬ 
tion of the last camp. A launch was sent 
to seek it, and there, with a furious gale 
still blowing, sat or lay seven gaunt men 
very near to death. They were all that 
were left of the 25, and of the seven one 
died shortly after the rescue. 

The story of the expedition and its 
relief thrilled the world 50 years ago. 
It had added to the knowledge of the 
Arctic, and had put thousands of square 
miles on the map. Many brave men had 
perished, but their tale is still one to 
assure the world of the endurance and 
heroism that lives on in it. 


BRIDGING A GULF IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

The Indians in South Africa have 
suffered much injustice and rude treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the Europeans, and 
it is therefore all the more pleasurable 
to know that a rich Indian merchant, 
Mr Mahomed Ibrahim Lakhi, has pre¬ 
sented the Europeans of Greytown with 
a sports ground and a pavilion. 

A good deal of the credit for this 
gesture of goodwill goes to Sir Maharaj 
Singh, Agent to the Government of 
India in Africa, who during his term of 
office tried to bridge the gulf between the 
races. Though he has now returned to 
India, almost the last public function he 
attended was to lay the foundation-stone 
of the new pavilion in the presence of a 
great company of Indians and Europeans. 


JUBILEE CRICKET 

PLAYING INSTEAD 
OF TALKING 

South Africa Coming 
Into the Field 

PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON 

This must be a happy year for 
cricket, with nothing allowed to mar 
the pleasant rigour of the game. We 
gll hope there will be more cricket 
and less talk. 

The South Africans have come to 
give a spice to the encounters between 
batsmen and bowlers, to find out the 
weak spots in both, and very likely to 
show the Old Country how to remedy 
them. In earlier years South African 
elevens have not raised expectations 
or doubts to the pitch that is excited 
by a visit of the Australians, though 
they have taught English cricketers a 
good deal and left behind them memo¬ 
ries of googly and fast bowlers and of 
batsmen who were a match for anyone. 
Schwarz and Vogler, Faulkner and 
Taylor, are unforgotten heroes. This 
year their best men have still to make 
their names in England, 

A New Name 1 

It was not a happy time anywhere for 
English cricket last year. This year, with 
the bodylinc dispute becoming a ridicti- ■ 
lous thing of long ago and far away, 
we shall be able to give ourselves more 
wholeheartedly to the game. First of 
all we shall be able to see what the new 
South African bowlers can do with 
our batsmen. They have a varied attack. 
Their googliest. bowler is Xenophon 
Bataskas, a new name in cricket. 

Xenophon is supported by B. Mitchell, 
E. L. Dalton, D. L. Tomlinson, and C. R." 
Vincent as slow bowlers; Crisp, who is 
fairly fast; and A. J. Bell and A. B. C. 
Langton, medium. Evidently their cap¬ 
tain, H, F. Wade, will command a varied 
attack. We shall soon see if his batsmen,. 
among whom Mitchell and Cameron arc 
the cracks, can attack our bowlers as well. 

The County Championship 

The captaincy of our Test teams will 
not be an easy matter. R. E. S. Wyatt, 
though a good man, has not been a lucky 
captain. Sutcliffe of Yorks, who will 
be our first line of defence, Ames of 
Kent, Hammond of Gloucester, and 
Hendren of Middlesex, are batsmen with 
great experience in Test Matches. 

Not only the Test Matches but the 
County • Championship should be a 
bright and exciting struggle this year. 
Lancashire are the reigning champions, 
and with Ernest Tyldesley and Paynter 
as the backbone of the batting, with 
Iddon and Hopwood to play the 
waiting game, and Pollard and Park- 
■ inson to bowl, they will make a great 
effort to remain there. ■< 

But Yorkshire, Sussex, Notts, and 
Kent will threaten them, and Yorks 
have a fine young batsman in Hutton 
and a sound captain in A. B. Sellers. 

Sussex will have a South African, 

, A. Melville, for captain, Cook, an attack¬ 
ing bat, Hammond, who can bat as well 
as bowl, Cox, and Parks. 

A Testing Year For All | 

Notts, if making full use of Larwood 
and Voce, will always be threatening, 
but Hardstaff and Keeton will I have 
to get most of their runs.- 1 I. 

Kent has Ames, Valentine, and Todd 
to sustain its reputation as one of the 
most attractive batting sides in the 
country, and Freeman to bowl. Middle¬ 
sex will call on R. W. V. Robins for 
captain, and their best side will include 
J. H. Human, Hendren, G. O. Allen, 
I. A. R. Peebles, and Smith. 

It will be a testing year for all, 
especially as the new leg-before-wiclcet 
rule, designed to prevent batsmen 
from defending their wickets too freely, 
will be in force. It will bother umpires 
as well as bats, but all may hope that 
it will result in more attractive cricket, 
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HOMES IN THE 
PRIMEVAL FOREST 

200 FARMING FAMILIES 
GOING TO ALASKA 

A Great New Experiment of 
the American Government 

WORK BEFORE CHARITY 

One thousand American people are 
going to a new home. 

They represent 200 farming families 
, chosen by the American Relief Adminis¬ 
tration from stricken areas, and they are 
being sent to form a happy, hard¬ 
working settlement in Alaska. That ■ 
huge State opens its arms to them, and 
the sun of its lovely, brief summers is 
bright with promise. Far better it is to 
be given an opportunity. of productive 
labour in fresh surroundings than be • 
kept on State charity. , 

Emigrants Under Canvas 

Four hundred timber, men are going 
. with the settlers to help to cut down 
trees and make homes in clearings in ' 
the primeval forest. Each family.is to • 
have a stout log-built house with two or 
three bedroom’s, proper equipment for 
domestic life and.dairy.farming, and 40 
• acres of land. . The settlers arc to be 
allowed 30 years in which to pay back 
to the Government the. cost of their 
farms, estimated at 3000 dollars each. 

While, the 200 homes are being built 
the. emigrants - will live under canvas. 
Before winter falls they will be snug in 
: their homes and have passed the hard ' 

. test of bearing the special plague of the * 
Alaskan .’forests,’ mosquitoes. 

There will be a community and trading i 
: centre as core to the settlement, with 
. creamery arid cannery, school, and j 
church. The authorities hope that very 
. soon the new settlers will be doing good 
trade with Alaska, their produce taking 
the place of food which comes in from 
the American States, ..! 

Beginning a New Life 

To English readers this seems an 
enviable way of beginning a new life. 
The very size of Alaska, which is ten 
times as big as England, is bewildering 
to dwellers in our small and intimate 
counties. 1 Among the wild tundras of ’’ 
the northern part rise mountains topped 
by the highest peak in North America, ; 

. Mount McKinley, over 20,000 feet high. 
Down the channel of its mighty river, the 
Yukorl, 2000 miles long, flows more 
water than the Mississippi pours into the 
Mexican Gulf. .. 

There are hundreds of miles of dense, ' 

: virgin forests, unplumbed mineral wealth, 

. great herds of reindeer, and animals like 
moose, bears, wolves, ■ and seals. The 
•grass is good, and although the winters 
are severe, something like the .Scan¬ 
dinavian, the air is tempered by the 
’currents of the Japanese waters. 

Neighbours With Romance 

The long winter descends, in ,one un¬ 
changing night upon a third of the State, : 
which lies within the Arctic Circle, i 
almost touching the limits of Siberia, to 
which Alaska, once known as Russian 
America, belonged from 1740, when ft 
was first visited by Russians, till 1867, 
when the United States bought it for 
7,200,000 dollars worth of gold. 

Down, in one friendly patch of this 
vast, wealthy, lonely State the new¬ 
comers arc settling. Their chief enemies 
will be winter and rough weather. They 
will be neighbours with romance, as 
some of their boys know, and are already 
dreaming of widening their horizons and 
one day journeying in a sleigh drawn by 
long teams of huskies going out to the 
Frozen North at the first hint of spring. 

Their . other neighbours (here and N 
there) are the Eskimos and the Atha- 
baslcan Indians, and the white colony 
already established since the gold rush 
of the end of the last century turned the 
eyes of all the world to Nome. 

••" See World Map 



News Pictures of the Week 


The Tower Pageant—These two performers In the Pageant at the Tower of London are 
dressed as pikemen of three hundred years ago. 


In the North Sea— 1 The look-out man of a steam trawler watches a smack sailing across 
his bows. In such circumstances power-driven craft must give way to sailing-vessels. 


TheJavelln Qlrls—Training for the graceful sport of throwing the Javelin 
at Charlton Park, London. 


CURATE COKE 

160 Years Ago and Now 

STORY OF A SOMERSET CHURCH 

About 160 years ago there was a 
dramatic scene at South Petherton in 
Somerset. 

Amid scoffs and jeers and a clanging 
of church bells the curate, who had been 
dismissed by his vicar for his sym¬ 
pathies with the Wesleyans, was hounded 
out of the town. 

Little did the South Petherton people 
think that the day would come when 
Dr Thomas Coke, the man they had 
scorned, would have great honour paid 
to his memory in the church from which 
he was dismissed. 

Some of the foremost Methodists of 
today have now made a pilgrimage to 
South Petherton to attend a service at 
which the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
dedicated a new set of clergy and 
choir stalls, a gift to the church by 
Methodist laymen as a 7 memorial to 
Dr Coke. They were formally presented 
by Mr E, S. Lamplough. a famous 
leader of Methodism, and the secretary 
of the Methodist Missionary Society 
gave an address on Coke’s life. 

Coke was a great pioneer of Methodist 
missionary work, and founded important 
missions. His courage in preaching his 
convictions in South Petherton Church; 
which shocked his vicar and many of his 
listeners, was a foretaste of the fear¬ 
lessness lie showed in later days. After 
his dismissal he soon found the vocation 
for which he was splendidly fitted. He 
joined the Methodist . Conference and 
became one of the most famous preachers 
and leaders of early Methodism. For 
many years he was John .Wesley’s chief 
of staff and right-hand man. , 

ASSYRIANS TO SYRIA 
One More Problem Solved 

The Christian Assyrians of Iraq are- 
to find a new home in Syria. 

It is now some time since the young 
Patriarch of the Assyrians, Mar Shimoon, 
went to Geneva to plead for his people, 
who found themselves ’ in difficulties in 
a Moslem country. He made his plea to 
the Council of the League, and a Com¬ 
mittee was appointed to think out what 
could be done and where the Assyrians 
could settle. He lias:been very patient, 
waiting while the Committee got to work 
and sent a mission to British Guiana to 
investigate the possibility of settlement 
there, suggested by . our Government. 

Now his patience is rewarded and he 
is feeling happier. The prospect of 
British Guiana was riot a pleasant one, 
so far removed in distance and in every 
other respect from the homeland; and 
it must have been'a., great relief to hear 
'that the. .project ’was abandoned;; The. 
investigation proved it to be entirely 
impracticable. y : -. 

But Syria is a different matter. It is 
not only, in the, same continent but 
next door. Its very name has a familiar 
sound, and it is a white roan’s country. 

The Chairman of the Committee is 
to go to Iraq to discover what the 
Assyrians themselves say to this pro¬ 
posal. There are about 20,000 of them 
to be consulted. ; ; 


USE THE RUBBISH 
Wealth From the Pit-heap 

A new industry has been started at 
Bolden Colliery in County Durham. 

One of the surface workers at the pit 
suggested that it would be worth while 
to try making bricks out of-the 2,000,006 
tons of “ weathered ” pit-heap which 
had accumulated during the past 20years. 

, The Harton Coal Company has now 
laid down a brickmaking plant and 
erected kilns employing 30 men. It is 
expected that when the plant is working 
at full capacity the weekly output will 
be 25,000 first-quality bricks. 
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Love Your Country 
and The World 

A Goodwill Message To 
Every Child 

Dy the Secretary of the League of Nations 

This is Goodwill Day, and this is a 
goodwill message from the Secretary- 
General of the League to the children of 
the world. - ■ 

You don’t imagine, do you, that to 
establish world peace, of which you hear 
everyone around you talking, so much, 
you must give up your devotion to your 
country, your whole-hearted service for 
it ? No, no, a thousand times No. But, 
however brave and generous your fathers 
were, however great and noble your 
country, all is not yet perfect. Firmly 
make up your minds, then, to work so 
that your country may be a torchbcarcr 
for humanity, , . 

You will have to fight patiently and 
loyally against, an infinite number of 
relentless enemies.. Shall I tell you some 
of these formidable foes over which 
you will have to triumph ? ■ _ : 

Enemies of Humanity 

There arc natural calamities, like 
floods, droughts, and famine. There are 
diseases, epidemics, plagues. There arc 
miseries, wretchedness, squalor, ignor¬ 
ance, fear, drudgery, unemployment, and 
other things. - These are enemies which 
must be attacked in several countries 
at once if yop are to overcome them. 
There are some which are too terrible 
for small nations to overcome alone and 
you will want fellow-countrymen to 
help tliem. V .. 

That is fust why the League of Nations 
exists. That is why it must grow 
stronger and more efficient. The League 
of Nations can organise world cam- 
. paigns' . against Nature’s calamities, 
against disease, misery, unemployment, 
disorder, and waste. 

The League calls you. Learn to know 
it; help it to overthrow the enemies of 
humanity. Hard work, danger, risks, 
adventures, sacrifices—they arc all there 
for you 1 


This Year’s Royal Academy 


Young Canada and The Skier, by Richard Jack. R.A. 


WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 
The Case of Southern Rhodesia 


NATIVES AND THE LAND 

Southern Rhodesia is one of many 
' places in which a white governing class 
is trying to settle the native problem. 

Mr Lanigan O’Keefe, the High Com¬ 
missioner, has been speaking on the 
matter to the Royal Empire Society. 

Southern Rhodesia has pursued a 
policy, he says, whereby the native is 
lifted out of the slough of savagery, 
taught to, give up his tribal feuds, and 
■ to become law-abiding and contented. 

This has succeeded; but as a result 
the native has become a competitor 
, with the white man. The native could 
produce for less, and. so could make it 
hard for his masters. There was the 
.danger of the lower civilisation, by force 
of numbers and a lower standard of 
living, Ynistieg. or absorbing the higher 
civilisation and then sinking back into 
barbarism. • 

The High Commissioner urged that 
land was by far the most important 
factor in the life of the native and would 
remain so. If a new country could make 
native, land tenure safe and equitable it 
would escape from many problems and 
disturbances. The Land Appointment 
Actcreated generous native reservations. 

Southern Rhodesia is but a fraction of 
an enormous problem, the position of the 
natives of South Africa. In the Union 
of South Africa nine-tcntlis of the land 
is taken by 2,000,000 whites, while the 
remaining tenth is allocated to 5,000,000 
natives. Outside that tenth it is illegal 
for the African to owA African soil. 

There is a well-known phrase, the 
White Man’s Burden, but there is also 
the fact that the white man has made 
life a burden for too many of the 
coloured peoples. 


Mrs Stanley Clarke, by Gerald L. Drockhurst, A.R.A. 


IVIy Wife, My Horse, and Myself, by A. J. Munnfngs, R.A. 

This year’s Royal Academy is now open, and here wo reproduce somo of !he beautiful 
examples of portrait-painting in the Burlington House exhibition. See page 2. 

The copyright of these pictures is reserved for the owners by Royal Academy Illustrated 
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TOWARD THE 
POLE ONCE MORE 

A Busy Season Coming 
THE LOST TRAIL OF NANSEN 

There is going to be a busy season in 
the neighbourhood of the North Pole 
this summer. Apart from vessels sail¬ 
ing from other countries Russia is 
sending 76 ships into the Arctic. 

The incurable, recurring fever for 
exploration lias broken out in Russia, 
and the ice-breaker Sedov is in dock at 
Archangel almost ready to lead the way. 
No money lias been spared, and tremen¬ 
dous enthusiasm is behind the move¬ 
ment. The leaders hope that the result 
of the activities of this brave armada 
will be new land for.Russia, new mineral 
wealth, new knowledge, and the age- 
old,honour of flying the first flag. 

With part of her territory well in the 
Arctic Circle and the Polar' seas for 
neighbouring waters Russia thinks 
nothing of pushing on into the 80 
latitudes, where the dreams of Arctic 
explorers begin to come true. 

Search For an Island 

The explorers hope to find the ghostly 
trail of Nansen in the Frarri, lost these 
'40 years. Sonie of them tire sure they 
'will succeed in crossing latitudes hitherto 
' uiircaclied. They will be watching sky; 
sea, the ice-bound land; and many 
wild creatures will be watching them 
as they go slowly in and out of the ice 
packs, down the loiig sea lanes, and 
disappear into the white silence.' 

The true note of romance is struck by 
the "'announcement that the Sedov is 
to Search’for a lost island, Gillis Land, 
: said to ■ have been first seen by an 
English sailor who was enduring the 
hardships of Polar exploration in. an 
ill-fitted vessel of the 17th century. 

The Sedov and her followers, with 
food enough for two years and perfect 
equipment, will expect no news to be 
■taken as good news for many a long 
month. Stay-at-home people with love 
of adventure in their hearts, who are 
planning a meek little holiday for a 
summer fortnight, read with envy of 
the route the Sedov will take. From Arch¬ 
angel she will make her way by North 
Cape, Bear Island, Spitsbergen (now a 
mass of whirling wings of guillemots, 
auks, and gulls), Franz Josef Land,-ancl 
distant, solitary Wrangel Island. Then 
she will be swallowed up by the vast 
Unknown. See World Map 


THE MARROW BONE 
OF PEACE 

A Hint For Mussolini and , 

■ .; the Emperor 

The leader of the Lake Rudolf Rift 
Valley Expedition has been telling the 
Royal Geographical Society of., an in- 
tgfesting ceremony he witnessed in the 
north of Kenya. 

The leaders of two tribes, the Turkana 
and the Merille, had been persuaded by 
the British and Abyssinian authorities 
to cease their fighting. 

The leaders squatted in a row and a 
white sheep and a white, bull, supplied 
by the aggressors in the recent fighting, 
\ye\o killed. Then parts of tlfe sheep 
were placed on the Turkana by the 
elders of tlie Merille, and, the front leg 
op the bull having been broken, the 
■marrow from each half was eaten by the 
chief elder of each tribe. 

When these rather gruesome cere¬ 
monies had been completed all who were 
present at the conference sat down and 
feasted on the two beasts. 

Abyssinia's boundary with Kenya 
continues, eastward to march , with that 
of Italian Somaliland, where all the 
trouble exists today. 

We should very much like to see the 
Emperor and the Duce break a marrow 
bone together there. 
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FELICIA HEMANS THE STEEL CARTEL 

THE CHILDREN’S POET OF EUROPE 

She Hid Her Sorrows and 
Tried To Make Others Happy 

' A COURAGEOUS LIFE 


Natural Events 
of Next Week 



Mrs Hemans 


It, was a hundred years ago on 
May 16 that a woman died of overwork 
from continual writing. 

She was Felicia Hemans, the children's 
poet, Whose fame was long kept alive 
because children loved her work. Now 
that ioo years have passed it seems 
that she is more likely 
to be remembered for 
what she was than for 
what she did. 

Felicia Browne was 
born in Liverpool in 
1793, but she grew up 
in the beautiful coun¬ 
try of North Wales. 

She began to. write 
verses as a child, and 
her parents published 
a book of her poems 
before she was 14. She was lovely and 
romantic, and when ayounglrish captain,. 
off to the wars with two of her brothers, 
visited the quiet Welsh home Felicia 
. fell in love with him. In 1812 Captain 
Hemans returned and married the 19- 
year-old poet, only to desert her six 
years later, when she had five little sons, 

All Felicia could do to maintain her 
■ family: was to continue writing. She 
.won several big prizes for poetry, and 
had many articles published in British 
. and American magazines. One poem 
on the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in America assured her. fame there, but 
when an American admirer called she 
inquired whether her description of the 
landing-place was correct. Oh learning 
that her " stern and roclc-bound coast .” 
was really flat and devoid of rocky 
' grandeur she burst into tears of distress 
at the idea of having misled her readers. 

She had moved to Liverpool,’ and 
then to a cottage by Windermere, where 
she expected to be able to work in peace, 
but as her fame increased she was 
pestered by autograph hunters and 
tourists. There was, however, much 
greater trouble to bear. She could feel 
. that her work was wearing her out, but, 
was determined to earn enough for the 
family without asking anyone for help. 

Flowers and Fruit 

Also, perhaps saddest of all, she 
realised that earning a living would take 
all her time, and that she would never 
have the leisure to attempt the great 
poem or play she' had always wished to 
write. She might not stay to think for 
long; her pen must be always on the 
■ paper. And so, as Sir Walter Scott 
said, her poetry contained too many 
flowers and not enough fruit. 

After slic ha’d visited Scott at Abbots¬ 
ford he said, “ There arc some whom we 
meet and should like ever after to claim 
as kith and kin, and you are one of 
.those.” ... 

She hid her sorrows and tried to make 
her neighbours happy. 

More Than a Great Writer 

* When she died in Dublin, at only 41, 
her friends chose as her epitaph some 
of her own lines : 

Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit! rest thee now. 

Even while with us thy footsteps trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath I 
Soul to its place on high ! 

They that have seen thy look, in death 
No more may fear to die. 

Long after grown-ups ceased to care 
for her poetry children loved the tender 
and emotional verse of Felicia Hemans ; 
hut today it is mostly. older folk who 
remember from their young days The 
Child’s First Grief, He Never Smiled 
Again, or The Homes of England, 
written by the woman who struggled 
so bravely for her own home. Even 
Oasabianca, her most famous poem, is 


An Agreement With the 
British Industry 

LIMITED EXPORTS AND 
A LOWER TARIFF 

Our iron and steel industries have 
recently made an agreement with 
their European rivals to restrict their 
exports to our shores to the total of 
1933. In return for this the Govern¬ 
ment is being asked to lower the 
tariff, which has lately been raised to 
50 per cent, to the former figure of 33. 

Our European rivals are banded to¬ 
gether in what is known as the Inter¬ 
national Steel Cartel, a huge trust which 
in the past few months has been dump¬ 
ing its surplus produce in this country 
at costs much below what the people 
in the producing countries have to pay. 
This unfinished steel has been bought by 
manufacturers of finished goods to the 
detriment of our iron and steel furnaces 
at Middlesbrough and elsewhere. 

Will Prices Rise? 

The Government gave the industry 
protection on condition they reorganised 
and thus kept down the cost for those 
who’ convert their : produce into 
machinery < and other finished goods of 
steel, but unfortunately they have not 
gone very far in this direction, and there 
is a fear in some quarters that the agree¬ 
ment with the Steel Cartel may raise 
prices all round, and thus affect the 
consumer. Its advocates, however, 
declare that the" common object is to 
share the world market, to eliminate 
uneconomic competition, to stabilise 
. world prices, and to encourage consump¬ 
tion of raw steel products everywhere. 

For all that, the Steel Cartel is a Trust, 
and it will be even more powerful in 
alliance with its former British com¬ 
petitors. Trusts always serve their own 
interests first and last, and require 
carefyl watching by the general public. 

LISTENING TO DICKENS 

A few weeks ago we recalled an an¬ 
nouncement that Mr Thomas Grindlc 
of Manchester was thought to be the 
only man still living who had heard 
Charles Dickens read from his own works. 

Now several readers have written 
saying that they can •remember hearing 
Dickens read, and one of them is Mr 
Temple Perkins. He was present at a 
reading in the old St James's Hall, 
Piccadilly, where Dickens gave public 
readings from 1SG1 to within a few 
months of his death in 1870. 

On this particular occasion, Mr Perkins 
tells us, one of the selected passages was 
from David Copperfield. The hall was 
packed, but Dickens had not a very 
powerful voice, and apparently it did 
not penetrate beneath the gallery, for 
someone called out “ Speak up ! ” while 
another rudely shouted “ It’s a swindle.” 
But Dickens continued without taking 
any notice of the interruptions. 



The great bat, or noctule, is now on the wing 

96 ** murKwm 



The little grebe, more often known as the 
dabchick, is now sitting on its eggs 



The common ground beetle, which is now seen 
in gardens, does much good in destroying 
insect pests 



ONE OF GORDON'S BOYS 

Congratulations to Mr and Mrs W. H. 
Pollard of Gravesend, who have cele¬ 
brated their golden wedding. 

Mr Pollard was one of the boys 
General Gordon used to teach at 
Gravesend Ragged School, and he re¬ 
members going with other boys to supper 
with General Gordon at Fort House. 

Continued from the previous column 
now known to most people by parodies. 
Mrs Hemans might have been a great 
writer had she lived longer and been 
less driven by hard poverty, but she 
deserves to be remembered, for she was 
more than a great writer. 

She was a great woman, who faced 
courageously a situation which would 
appal most young women, who fought 
against adversity and remained cheerful- 
hearted and lovable. 




MORE PLANES THAN 
RAILWAY ENGINES 

Aircraft as a Trade 

BIG EXPORT FIGURE 

Although so young, the aircraft in¬ 
dustry has attained large dimensions. 

The value of the British output is 
not known, but the export figures are 
surprisingly high. 

In the first three months of this year 
ourexports of aircraft were valued at over 
£5,000,000 a year, mainly in aeroplanes.- 

This is much greater than our export; 
of locomotive engines. 

In its military aspect the aircraft 
industry presents peculiar problems, 
for while a battleship takes long to. 
build, and ho nation can be taken by 
surprise in a naval sense, any engineer¬ 
ing nation can construct flying-machines 
with great speed. The limitation of use 
rests in the human factor, for it is 
easier to make aeroplanes than to train 
men to fly them. . ' 

It also follows that a nation with big 
commercial air-services is ready for war 
in the' air just because it'has so many 
trained pilots. ■ ■ ' ■£ 

THE EGG SURPRISE 
Walking Out of the Wardrobe 

A young lady opened her wardrobe. 

■ in Manly, New South Wales, and out 
walked a crocodile. ■ f • 

No wonder Miss Margaret Bignall was 
startled. Fortunately he was a very 
small crocodile, about 12 inches. He 
must have been surprised, too, at finding 
himself in a world quite unlike what 
’ a crocodile might expect. He had only 
just broken out of his egg, so any,kind of 
world would be strange to him, 'but by 
rights ho should have wriggled out in 
the mud of a mangrove swamp in the 
Solomon Islands.' 

What had happened was that Mar¬ 
garet and her sister found a white egg 
on their family plantation in the 
Solomon Islands, and brought it -with 
them to Australia, where they go to 
college. It was a curiosity to show to 
their friends. At Manly they put it 
into Margaret’s wardrobe for safety, and 
it turned out to be more of a novelty 
than she had expected. 

The little crocodile was given some 
' meat and milk and named Hector. 


Young black-headed gulls are still in the nests 
where they were hatched 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
L.C.C. Park Games 

The L.G.C. is doing splendid work in 
.increasing the game facilities of its 
many parks. • 

A Three-Year Park Plan has been 
framed with excellent features. 

The Council now has nine open-air 
swimming-baths and is to construct 
seven new ones in areas where there are 
no baths. 

There are five athletic tracks in 
London parks. It is proposed tq add six 
more. There are to be seven new 
howling greens and pavilions,-ten more 
gymnasiums, two dry playgrounds, six 
paddling ponds, and other improve¬ 
ments. The cost will be considerable, yet 
small in relation to the benefits secured. 


Apple trees are now In blossom, making a fine 
show in gardens and orchards 


The cottony seed of the black poplar has fallen 
from the tree 


THE GREY SQUIRREL 
A Pest of the Countryside 

ft is sad but true that the pretty grey 
squirrel we meet in the woodlands is a 
pest which must be suppressed. 

Not only does it destroy young trees 
and feed on nuts, seeds, buds, and fruit, 
but it preys on the young of those insect- 
eating birds which are essential for 
agriculture and forestry. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, there¬ 
fore, asks that the grey squirrel should 
not be encouraged anywhere or at any 
season, and farmers arc asked to destroy 
it in a humane manner. 
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THE CENTAUR JUBILEE BABIES METHUSELAH WAS 

NOT 900 

The Real Ages of the 
Patriarchs 


HALF-MAN AND 
HALF-HORSE 

The Constellation That Has 
Sunk Below Our Horizon 

THIRD BRIGHTEST STAR 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

The- great and sparkling constella¬ 
tion of Centaurus (the Centaur) is now 
due south of an evening, but owing to 
its• position in the southern heavens 
only a small portion is visible to ug. 

Two only of the chief stars may be 
seen from the latitude of London and the 
southern half of England. These are the 
second-magnitude Theta and the third- 
magnitude Iota, which may now be seen 
far to the south of Spica and a little 
way above the horizon. Theta being the 
most westerly. 

The chief glory of the constellation is 
that it contains the nearest star in the 
heavens, Alpha Centauri. This brilliant 
star, the third brightest in the sky, is 
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The chief stars of Ccntanrus, Including those 
1 of Crux, the Southern Cross 

just now almost due south of Theta and 
about as far below it as this star is below 
Spica. As Spica was described in the 
C.N. for April 13, it may be readily 
identified. 

Alpha Centauri is composed of two 
suns, which may be seen in even a small 
astronomical telescope, but one lias to 
go as far south as the Canary Islands to 
do so, The larger star appears '33 above 
first magnitude, the smaller is of 1-70 
magnitude, so they arc a beautiful sight. 

Alpha Centauri and the other note¬ 
worthy stars of Centaurus are shown in 
the accompanying star-map together 
with those of the Southern Cross which 
in ancient times were part of the 
Centaur. The present area of Centaurus 
covers a region of the sky much larger 
than Orion, while it is almost as brilliant, 
containing two stars (Alpha and Beta) of 
first magnitude; four stars (Ganima, 
Eta, Theta, and Epsilon) of second 
magnitude ; while Delta, Zeta, Mu, Nu, 
and Iota are of third magnitude. ' ' 

Brilliant Stellar Jewels ; 

All these bright stars being in proxi¬ 
mity to the four brilliant stellar jewels 
of the Southern Cross, two of which are 
of first magnitude and one of second and 
one of third magnitude, make this region 
of the heavens appear gorgeous to 
residents in the Southern Hemisphere. 

In ancient times the Centaur must 
have been the grandest constellation in 
the sky. To the astronomers of Chaldea 
and ancient Egypt it represented a 
fearsome mythological creature half¬ 
man and half-beast, possessing four legs 
and two arms together with weapons. 
To the ancient Greeks the Centaur 
became immortalised as Chiron, , the 
Greek trainer of heroes, a noble creature 
half-man and half-horse. 

Now it so happens that at the present 
day very little of Centaurus is visible 
from Greece any more than from 
England; but five or six thousand years 
ago, when the North Pole of the heavens 
was not far from the Tail of Ursa Major 


TWO DELIGHTFUL 
LION CUBS 

An Outdoor Nursery For Nine 
Baby Foxes 

MORE GIANT LIZARDS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Once again there is a nursery in the 
Lion House, for a pair of lions called 
Lurline rind Alistair are proudly rear¬ 
ing two beautiful cubs. 

In addition to being the first baby 
lions the Zoo has had for some time these 
two cubs are the grandchildren of a 
pair of lions in the- menagerie. In 1929 
Pat and Doris, the Abyssinian lions 
belonging to the King, became the 
parents of Lurline, and most appro¬ 
priately Lurline has provided the Zoo 
with Jubilee babies. . 

Lurline’s two cubs were born at the 
end of March, but as she had had other 
'cubs and disgraced 1 herself by killing 
them by neglect the birth was kept a 
secret. Days passed and the sounds 
from Lurline’s den made it quite clear 
that all was well, but still the news was 
kept a .secret. 

Like Kittens at Play 

Then, exactly a week before the 
Jubilee, when the cubs were a month old, 
Lurline led her cubs out of her sleeping- 
den into the exhibition cage. 

They are. remarkably fine plump cubs 
and make a delightful picture when 
they play together like kittens. Lurline 
is now being a model mother, and 
Alistair is doing his best to help her. 

This season baby foxes are being sent 
to the Zoo earlier than .usual, and as 
nine were received within a few days of 
each other the Zoo decided to provide 
them with a large outdoor nursery. 

The wolves in the paddock behind the 
Lion House, were moved into a new en¬ 
closure in front of the Lion House, and 
their paddock was then overhauled and 
prepared for the baby foxes. 

‘ This paddock is a good-sized enclosure 
furnished with, wooden .sleeping-huts 
and made “ escape-proof ” by means of., 
netting extending underground for three 
or four feet-. Here the cubs are now • 
exhibited. They are all under two 
months old and harmless, so anyone can 
enter their home and play with the 
tamer specimens. " . 

Lord Moyne’s Capture 

On May Day the Zoo welcomed the 
arrival of two new examples of the rare 
giant lizard or Komodo Drago'n from the 
island of Komodo. Until the Zoo 
acquired Sumba and Sumbawa these 
lizards had never ‘ been brought to 
Europe , alive. Sumbawa died a year 
ago, but Sumba is thriving. 

. There -was great excitement last 
autumn when Lord Moyne, who pre¬ 
sented the Zoo with its rare marine 
iguanas from the Galapagos Islands, 
promised to try to capture some 
Komodo dragons. ■ 

Special traps painted with camou¬ 
flage designs were made for him, and 
just before Easter the glad news arrived 
that Lord Moyne’s yacht was bringing 
back some more of these creatures. 

Continued Irom the previous column 
(the Great Bear), the Centaur rose high 
above the southern horizon as seen from 
Greece, Chaldea, and what is now 
England, being visible from as far north 
as Scotland. 

Thus may the antiquity of both tlie 
constellation and of ancient Greece be 
proved from the changing tilt of the 
Earth's axis relative to the heavens.- 
This caused the constellation of Cen¬ 
taurus to sink lower and lower into what 
was to the ancients .the great southern 
ocean of Eternity, only its head, re¬ 
presented by the star Theta, remaining 
visible. Its stellar glories will be dealt 
with next week, so the star-map should 
be kept for reference. G. F. M. 


A LITTLE MISTAKE OF FIGURES 

The .amazing ages to which the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament lived 
have always been a source of wonder 
(and scepticism) to readers of the Bible. 

Professor Flinders Petrie, in his recent 
book Historical Notes on Palestine 
and Israel (published at 3s Cel by the 
S.P.C.K.), has given a simple explanation 
of these extraordinary figures. It seems 
that they are inaccurate transcriptions 
of the ages given in original sources. 

Some of the ages given for the pat¬ 
riarchs arc amazing. Adam, we are told, 
died at 930, Seth at 912; and Methuselah 
at 969. Noah is recorded as being 600 
years old at the time of the Flood and 
as living 350 years after it. 

Abraham lived to be 175, and Sarah 
died before him at 127. Abraham’s age at 
the birth of Isaac is given as 100, but 
Sir Flinders Petrie states that a correct 
reading of the numeral figures makes 
him 50, while Sarah was 40. 

And so the Bible is corrected once 
more in a detail which really matters 
very little, while its main facts are con¬ 
firmed by modern research. - 


WORLD TREASURES 
A Treaty To Protect Them 

Twenty-one nations in the New World 
have signed a treaty to which we 
hope all nations in the Old World will 
hasten to add their signatures. 

The treaty is an agreement.to protect 
historical monuments and institutions 
associated with science and art in time 
of war. 

All nations can sign this treaty, which 
was suggested by Nicholas Roerich, an 
artist born in Russia and now living in 
New York. When President Roosevelt 
signed it on behalf of America he declared 
that the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere were endeavouring to make 
of- universal application one of the 
principles vital to the preservation of 
modern civilisation. 


ARMS FOR CHINA 
Our Responsibility 

Enormous quantities of arms have 
been sold to China recently, fn the 
House of Lords Lord Marlcy told us that. 

We ourselves, he said, must take our 
share of responsibility with other 
Western nations in supplying arms to 
the Nanking Government which are 
being used in the Chinese civil war. 
The British export of arms to China 
rose from 900,000 gold units in 1932 to 
1,450,000 gold units in 1933. 

French exports increased from 
2,000,000 gold units to more than 
4,000,000 gold units. . 

More than 200 American bombing 
aeroplanes have been used in China, 
and other nations also are involved. 


A LIFT IN OUR TREASURE 
HOUSE 

At last the British Museum has been 
provided with a lift, and fewer, visitors 
will complain of tired feet. 

Mysterious noises had been heard 
since-November near the entrance hall 
and now a new hydraulic lift has been 
rpvealed. It is built of teak, and conveys 
ten passengers from the ground floor 
near the catalogue stall to the Prehistoric 
Saloon above. 

But for a bright idea of the Museum 
Clerk of the Works the lift would have 
cost far more than the /1500 which has 
been spent on it. There were so many 
difficulties in cutting through floors that 
it was decided to run the lift up outside 
the walls of the Inscription Hall, and a 
neat brick shaft has been built. 


6; Appointment 



THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having .eight* 
een of the love* 
iiest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time! 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


Emblem 
dy Assorted 
p pouk a b' Biscuits © s3x 

Mode only by 

CARRS 

of CARLISLE 



EVERY MEAL 


By cleaning your teeth after every meal 
vou guard them against decay, which 
•rings toothache and pain. 


r 

bi 


brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean them 
after every meal and visit your dentist 
regularly. 



Fill in and post the coupon below and a 
free sample tube will be sent to you. 


COUPON 


To Euthymol, Dept. 81/76 
50 Beak Street, London, W.1 


Please send me a week's free sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 
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Johnnie’s getting so 
much stronger now. . 


Jolinnio’s getting so much stronger 
now . . . you know ho always used to 
catch colds so easily, and I was afraid 
not to muffle him up—I took him to. 
the doctor—lie told me I was keeping 
the child weak with too many clothes 
. . . told me to get Aertex for him— 
ho said, if you cover the skin too 
much it can’t breathe and doesn’t 
function properly ... He seems to have 
been right, anyway Johnnio’s wonder¬ 
fully sturdy now, and lie wore Aertex 
all last winter, too. \ 


A. 939. Girl's Sleeveless 
Vest in art. silk and 
cotton . . Slipover style, 
bound with braid. In 
all children’s sizes . 
Prices 2/3-3/3. 

A. 941. D irectoire 
knickers in art: silk and 
cotton, with handkerchief 
pocket,' I nail children’8 
sizes. Prices 2/3 - 219. 




A. 1086. Roy'8 Vest in 
art silk and cotton ; short 
sleeves, button front. In 
all■ childrens sizes. 
Prices 2/3 - 2/11, Vests 
of same fabric without 
sleeves cost. 1/11 - 2(6. 
A. 1072. Pants to match, 
with button front and rib 
leg. In all children's 
sizes. Prices 3/11 - 4/6. 



Your garment 
is not Aertex 
unless It bears 
this label. 


A si; your Draper or Outfitter for 
illustrated catalogue. 


LAll CLOTHING C O.; LIT). 72-73 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. (Wholesale only.) 




Do you want to travel? 

Do you want to fly? 

\ . 

Later on—Yes l 

But even now you 
can read about it. 

The JUNIOR BOOK CLUB Ltd. 

finds the best books for you on any subject. 

Every month several are selected and recommended.. 
Members choose from the list the one they want. 

Post the coupon below for full particulars. 


Please send me details of 



monthly/annual subscription. 

The 



JUNIOR BOOK 


name. .. 

CLUB, Ltd. 



15, Lower Grosvenor 


ADDRESS ... 

Place, 



LONDON, 



S.W.l. c.N.4, 





THE BROTHERS FIND 
EACH OTHER 

Two Strangers at a 
Station 

16 YEARS AFTER THE WAR 

One of the amazing things about life 
is its mixture of deadly sameness and 
the unexpected. For two brothers the 
unexpected has made life wonderful 
after the humdrum of 16 years. 

They are Mr William and Mr Bert 
Auton, and at the beginning of the story 
their home was at Middleham in the 
North Riding. In 1919, after sharing the 
upheaval and horror of the Great War, 
they said, goodbye to each other and 
went their own ways. They were going 
to meet very soon, they vowed, and keep 
green, the memories they shared, The 
uppermost thought.in their minds was 
that they had left behind with many of 
their friends the fields of 1 death, and life 
was beginning all over again. 

They went their own ways. The 
absorbing business of daily work, exist¬ 
ence in a changed England, swallowed 
them up. Years passed by. It happened 
that, after all, the brothers did not meet. 
William took to the south country and 
travelled considerably, then settled. in 
Worksop. Bert began his new life in and 
near Thornaby, and stayed there. Both 
brothers visited their parents at Middle- 
ham from time to time, but never met. 

A Dramatic Meeting 

The other day their father died, and 
both set out for the funeral. Arriving 
from different points, they had to change 
at a junction. There was time to spare. 
They began to walk the platform and 
on some trifling subject got into conver¬ 
sation. Neither had the faintest notion 
that he was addressing his brother whom 
he had last seen in uniform, battered and 
thinned after war experiences. 

Talking together and finding they 
were both looking for the same train, 
they entered a compartment together. 
There was a good deal of conversation on 
general matters. Then one said, “ I am 
going now to my father’s funeral.” 

“ So am 11 " said the other. 

An uncanny instinct set them starin 
at each other. 

" Where is your father to be buried ? ” 
said one. 

" At Middleham 1 " 

Suddenly their hands shot out. In 
laughter dangerously near to tears they 
realised that fate had arranged for them 
to meet in a .little train bound for the 
same town to which they had so gladly 
returned after the war ro years ago. 

HUMPHREY’S GREAT 
FAMILY 

Kind Thoughts Turned To Gold 

There are 1500 poor people living in 
Salford who are kept from destitution 
by means of a fairy wand waved three 
hundred years ago. The magician was 
a man who is known today’as Humphrey 
Booth the Elder. 

Humphrey was a man of means with 
a very kind heart. He possessed some 
land in districts which have developed 
into the busiest thoroughfares of Man¬ 
chester (Piccadilly and Oxford Street), 
and when he died in 1630 he left the 
income from two plots of this land to 
the aged and needy of Salford for ever. 

He could have had no idea the land 
would increase so much in value. Even 
at his death it yielded £10 a.year, which 
was then equal to many times ^io today, 
and now these two plots bring in an 
income of £ 21,000.. 

This is devoted to the small needs of 
1500 elderly poor of Salford, and they 
get a pleasant satisfaction in receiving 
charity from so historic a source. They 
would hate to be “ on the parish,” but 
they do not mind depending on 
Humphrey the Elder. 
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THE POST OFFICE 
CELEBRATES 

Sixpenny Telegrams 

A RIVAL TO THE COSTLY 
TELEPHONE 

The sixpenny telegram is to return 
on the last day of this month, a most 
welcome reform by which the Post 
Office is celebrating the Jubilee. 

For 6d nine words may be sent 
between the most distant points iu this 
island and to Northern Ireland. 

Also on July 1 the parcel-post rate 
is to be reduced, and it will be possible 
for the first time to send a package’ 
weighing 15 pounds. The charge will 
be a shilling, whereas it now costs is 3d 
to send eight to eleven pounds. 

Another reform which will delight the 
thousands of Americans who visit us 
each year is that they will be able to 
send home picture postcards for a 
penny. The penny-postcard rate will 
apply also to the Empire and Egypt. 

We may all hope to see from now a 
great growth of cheap telegrams to take 
the place of costly telephone messages. 
Having to telephone 6(5 miles the other 
day to say that we could not be there 
for tea we were astonished to find that 
the telephone charge was is 8d, which 
seemed to us a perfectly monstrous fee 
for the value of the service. Now wc 
shall be able to do it for sixpence, and 
• we hope the rush for cheap telegrams 
will convince the Postmaster-General of 
the folly of high-charged telephone calls. ' 

B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 
Next Week’s Talks , 

Here are notes on some of the talks to 
be broadcast to schools, next week from the 
National Transmitter. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Summer Flowers will be the subject 
of a talk by Mr F. W. Costin, who will 
tell us how they should be arranged, 
and will give hints on their cultivation. 
2 . 80 . The World History interlude 
today, by Miss Rhoda Power, is set in 
the 13th century near the town of 
Provins in Champagne, where prepara¬ 
tions are being made for a trade fair. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Regional Geography : Miss Jean 
Hamilton will give a talk on Hunters 
and Fishers of Tierra del Fuego, 
which might be called the drowned end 
of the Andes. It is about the size ol 
Scotland and one-third of it consists 
of islands. It is inhabited by Alacalooi 
and Yaghan Indians. 

2 . 5 . Nature Study : Strange Guests of 
the Trees, a talk by Mr Richard Morse. 
3 . 35 . Professor James Ritchie will deal 
with some Unsolved Problems of Natural 
History. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . The British History broadcast will 
deal with the fortunes of some of the 
Highlanders who were evicted from their 
lands in Scotland at the end of the 
18th century and the beginning of the 
19th, and who emigrated to Canada, en¬ 
couraged by Lord Selkirk and other men. 

2 . 30 . English Literature : A dramatic 
reading of scenes from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . Districts of England ; Professor 
Eileen Power will tell of the great days 
of the Cotswolds in the Middle Ages. 

2 .b. Mr K.C. Boswell on Boroughs in the 
Middle Ages, and how they have helped 
in the work of governing the country. 

2 . 30 . The sensitiveness of plants and 
ten Tils is to be the subject of a biology 
talk by Professor Doris Mackinnon. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . Travel Talk : Dr Eric Ashby will 
describe the Niagara Falls and the 
water-wheels and electric turbines which 
have been set up to generate electricity 
from the falling water. 
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HIGH TIDE 

A Cave Mystery 

CHAPTER 25 

At Grips with the Enemy 

ablo cut away what was left of Don 
Ramon's jersey, arid twisted ■ a cord 
tightly around his arm above the severed 
artery. Then he bound up arm and 
shoulder with the sash from his waist. 
Meanwhile Dick swung the light in a semi¬ 
circle, peering steadily along the beam. . 

The beast did not leave them long in 
doubt. Its head, supported by a long, 
serpentine neck, rose twenty feet above 
the water and moved toward the boat. 
The head was not unlike that of an alligator, 
but broader and deeper. It was very 
small in comparison with the enormous 
barrel-shaped body. In the middle of the 
forehead was the "motionless disc of jelly. 
Dick pulled the wire of a bomb, and, aiming 
at that unnatural organ, tossed it in a long, 
slow curve. 

It fell short, but in the blast of yellow 
light Dick saw the creature's head jerk 
back. Then a column of white water 
reared up, and hung for an instant like a 
broad, shady tree of foam. The beam of 
the headlight waved in dizzy circles as the 
boat pitched and rocked on the swell. 
Now and again it fell on the great neck 
coiling and recoiling. The neck was no 
longer smooth and slimy. The explosion 
had ripped off rows of the heavy scales. 
They hung like broken leaves. 

Dick' did not give the beast time to 
recover. It was impossible to throw 
straight, almost impossible to stand, for 
the waves reverberated from every direc¬ 
tion. The wash from the two explosions 
was still leaping back and forth between 
the walls of the cavern. Choosing his 
moment when a charging slope of water 
flung the boat upward, Dick let fly a 
second bomb. A cross wave spoiled - his 
direction and nearly threw him overboard, 
but again the bomb fell close to the target, 
and the horrible head was enveloped in 
flame and water. 

This time the beast had had enough. 
Dropping its head on the surface, it bolted 
into the black tunnel out of which it had 
come. They caught a glimpse of its full 
length—twenty feet of neck, fifty feet of 
barrel-shaped body, and a tail that might 
have been fifteen or twenty feet more. 

After him I ” 1 'murmured Ecliegaray. 
" After him 1 " 

Dick returned to his post at the motor 
and cut away the useless telegraph cable. 
Pablo worked his. way to the bows, and 
stood crouching over the locker like a 
massive figurehead, with his stocky legs 
firmly jammed against the ribs of the boat, 
They plunged across the cave and shot into 
the black hole beyond. 

Pablo stared along the beam of the light, 
snapping out rapid changes of course. 

" Hard a port 1 ” came the final order. 

Dick put the helm over. They skidded 
round a corner and out into the main 
channel. There was the giant reptile a 
little ahead of them, churning through the 
water toward the rock. Hal and Father 
Juan saw the savage head driving down 
channel like a torpedo. They were ready, 
for they had heard the scream of the 
beast and the distant roar of the explosions. 

Hal grasped a bomb, but before he could 
throw it the boat flashed into sight hard 
on the beast’s tail, and he heard Pablo’3 
warning shout. Slamming the water with 
outspread flippers, the beast made a leap 
for the rock. At the same moment Pablo 
planted a bomb close under its tail. N 

The reptile seemed to hang for an instant 
on a pillar of fire and foam. Its tail lashed 
in and out of the darkness. Its body 
seemed vast find formless in the writhing 
fumes of the explosion. Then it flopped 
on to the rock, and struck at the two men 
with a. vicious sidelong lunge of its neck. 
Accustomed to darkness, it miscalculated 
the distance in the dim light. The head 
struck Hal and Father Juan like a battering 
ram, but the mouth was not open to seize 
them. They were shot head-over-heels 
into the hollow where Dick had once spent 
the night.' The reptile slithered over the 
rock and dropped with a thunderous plunge 
into the channel that led to the open sea. 

Dick raced up the rope ladder, and 
dropped into the hollow, where Hal and 
Father Juan lay in' a tangled heap. - They 
were both breathing, but knocked un¬ 
conscious. He propped them up and 
loosened their clothing. In a few seconds 
Hal opened his eyes. " Thank God, you’re 
all right, kid," he said. 

" And you, Hal ? Where does it hurt ? ” 


Serial Story by 
Geoffrey Household 

“ Sore all over, but I don't think any 
damage is done," answered Hal, making 
an effort to sit up. 

He felt his chest and sides carefully. 

" Ouch 1 There's a rib broken 1 But 
that’s nothing-—how’s the padre ? ” 

" All right," answered Father Juan 
feebly. " A cut on the forehead and all 
the wind knocked out of me, but plenty of 
fight left- Heavens, Ricardito 1 ” 

Dick looked more badly hurt than any of 
them. He had nothing solid on him but 
his belt, from which shirt and pants hung 
in shreds. His skin was black and caked 
with blood—his own, Echegaray’s, and the 
beast’s. But, as a matter of fact, he had 
suffered nothing worse than a varied 
assortment of cuts and bruises. 

" Don’t worry about me, padre,’’ he 
said. " I’m a bit dirty, that’s all. I-ct’s 
see to Don Ramon. His arm’s half off.” 

The three scrambled back on to the 
rock. Father Juan tucked up his cassock, 
and painfully let himself down the ladder. 

“ Hola, the padre ! ” said Pablo with a 
pretence of cheeriness. " Can you help 
me to get him up ? " 

Father Juan looked at him keenly. 
" You’re hurt too, Pablo," he said. 

" Never mind me. Help me with Don 
Ramon. Quick ! " 

Pablo lashed Echegaray to a plank. 
Then the other three hoisted him on to the 
rock by the derrick. He was pale as death 
and unconscious. They carried him out to 
the daylight, and laid him in the ox-cart with 
a pile of hay tinder his body. 

The oxen grazed undisturbed. The sun 
shot down through the oak leaves, pencilling 
warm shadow patterns on the turf. To 
Dick the sunlit valley seemed utterly unreal 
compared to the horrible struggle that had 
been fought out under its surface. He felt 
' that weeks had passed since I 10 last saw it, 
and that it had no business to remain so 
peaceful and unchanged. 

Father Juan leaned over Echegaray, fixing 
the tourniquet above the severed artery, 
and changing the red sash for a clean linen 
bandage. 

’’ You did a good job, Pablo,” he said. 

There was no answer. He looked rotTnd. 
Pablo had not yet come tip from the boat.. 
Hal and Dick, instantly alarmed,'dashed 
back into the cavern. Pablo lay crumpled 
up on top of the rock. The last of his 
strength had been used to drag himself 
Up the rope ladder. 

Between them they lifted Pablo and 
carried him out of the cave and laid him by 
the side of Echegaray. As they did so 
blood poured from one of the fisherman's 
heavy sea-boots. There was a ragged hole 
in his calf from which a sliver of steel 
protruded. Father Juan extracted it and 
disinfected the wound. The pain shook 
Pablo out of his faint. He tried to get up, 
struggling violently. 

" Lie still, great brute," ordered Father 
Juan jovially. " How long ago did this 
happen ? " 

" Same bomb that got Don Ramon,” 
answered Pablo. “ There was a lot of it! " 

Echegaray stirred feebly on his bed of 
hay. “ Ricardito-” he murmured. 

' All’s well, old friend,” said Father 
Juan, holding some water to his lips. 

“ No. No. Not well—Ricardito—I swore 
that no harm should come to him.” 

“ He's all right," replied Father Juan 
gently. ” Look at him.” 

Echegaray raised his head. 

“ You're bleeding, Ricardito ! ” 

” Not much," said Dick. ” Most of it 
isn’t mine.” 

" Whose is it, then ? ” 

Dick didn’t answer. He looked at Father 
Juan for instructions. 

“ Is it mine ? " asked Echegaray. 

" Yes,” said Dick unhappily. 

" Mine,” murmured Echegaray. " Mine— 
we’ve mingled our blood, Ricardito. I 
thought you might do. And fate—fate is 
quite sure you’ll do. I accept you.” 

He lapsed into the Basque tongue. 

" He’s light-headed,” whispered Father 
Juan. 

“ I’m nothing of the sort,” said Don 
Ramon in a surprisingly firm voice. 
“ Nothing of the sort I Have any of you 
thought of warning Olazdbal" that the 
beast's loose ? ” 

They had not. They had all forgotten 
the little Erreguina cruising off the coast. 

" Who can go ? " . 

” I’ll go,” said Dick. " I guess the 
' padre and I are the only ones who can 
run, and the padre's wanted here.” 

Continnet on the nest rago 



Grape=Nuts sustained her through tne flight. 

It can help you through your daily tasks! 


“Record breaking attempts involve 
long hours of unbroken nervous strain 
which are a real tax on anybody’s 
energy" said Jean Batten. “I took 
Grape-Nuts on my flight and it served 
wonderfully to keep me going. I find 


it highly nutritious and very delicious 
to eat." You will enjoy this grand 
breakfast food. Made of whole wheat 
and malted barley, it is high in nutri¬ 
ment, and easy to digest — the ideal 
food for kiddies as well as adults. 


GRAPE*NUTS 


USE COUPON FOR j 
FREE PICTURE j 


I 


The Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd., (Dept. AA-?), 38 Upper Ground, 
London, S.E.l, 

I enclose one Grape-Nuts package top (the end with the 
signature of C. W. Post on it) for which please send me the 
picture of Jean Batten. 

Name ....... 

Address ... 


I 
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I 

i 
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The Game of the Century! 

J. 1... f II/- J.I- _ T tJ _L_ i » 


Made />y John Waddington Ltd., makers 
of " Lexicon “ Grand!aln^r\ 

Whiskersand manu other 
novelty bastimes 


The World's Biggest 
Jig-Saw and the 
World's Greatest 
Travel Game 

nPHRILLING ! Exciting! Enthral- 
1 ling (Instructive! This jolly 
game is all that and more. It takes 
you round the world, to lands of 
romance and mysticism, gives you 
hours of fun and entertainment and 
teaches you all sorts of interesting things about 
the positions of the most important places of the 
globe. In all there are 500 square inches of Jig- 

Toyshops and Saw Puzzle to be made up into a Map of the 
Booksellers, Wor]d> j t ; g gn education j n ; tse jf J 


On’ Sale at 
all Stationers , 


MAPPA-MUNDI 
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MICKEY MOUSE 

PAINTING COMPETITION 

4 prizes of io/- 12 prizes of s/- pr 24 prizes of 2/6 


2 10/. PRIZES 

for children aged 
12 to 15. 

4 5/- PRIZES 

for children, aged 
12 to 15 

12 2/4 PRIZES 

* 

for children aged 
12 to 15. 

2 10/- PRIZES 

for children under 
12 years. 

4 5/- PRIZES 

for children tinder 
12 years. 

12 2/4 PRIZES^ 

for children tinder 
12 years. 



By permission of Walt Disney-Mickey Mouse Ltd. 


Get out your paints or crayons and colour this picture ol Mickey and Minnie carrying home 
their monster packet ol Post Toasties—those lovely crunchy Corn Flakes that you all like so 
much. You'll need a Post Toas.tes packet to show you what colours to u;e and to help you 
In colouring Mickey and Minnie, because, ol course, there are Mickey Mouse and other 
Walt Disney cut-out toys on every Post Toasties packet. You'll bo able to have lots of fun 
with these, too. 

BE CAREFUL TO READ THESE RULES BEFORE SENDING IN YOUR ENTRY. 

Write (in block capitals) your name, address and age on a sheet of paper or a postcard and 
pin this to your painting. Then send these with a Post Toasties box top (the end with the 
picture of the factory) to the Grape-Nuts Company, Ltd., 38 Upper Ground, Blackfriars, 
London, S.E.l, marking the envelope "Pair,ling" tn the top left-hand corner. 

Entries must be received on or before May 25lh. The ludges will be appointed by the 
makers of Post Toasties. Results will be announced in this paper on June 8th In all 
matters arising out of this competition, the ludges' decision is final, and no correspondence 
can be entered inio. 

Only children of 15 yearn of age and under can enter, and age will be taken Into consider¬ 
ation when judging. 


Please mention “ The Children’s Newspaper ” when communicating with advertisers 
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U>e durrit 

— BUT 


WE DO 
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SHARPStheWORD 

and !? | 

SHARPStheTOFFEE 

We like best o%iU; 


YOUR LETTER HOME MAY 
PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 

£io first prize and Si other prizes. are 
offered for,the best-letters describing Isle., 
of Man holidays. Open to adult visitors 
during May'or June, to children through¬ 
out the summer. ‘ • V 

3 Claim l#r ChNdren—8-12 years 
12-14 years 14-16 years 

JuForfitll particulars and information showing 
A how to plan a varied holiday, write to-day to 

G; L. r Publicity Dept., Isle ol Man, or 
Clague j 119,. Grand Bdgs., Trafalgar Sq.,London 

.-(Strike out address not required.) 


)F. 


-FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS! 

Worth writing home about 


All the Family use 



OfaUChemicte . 

and Stores - mrs SECRET! 
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Continued from page 13 

“ Good boy ! ” whispered Don Ramon, 
exhausted by his burst of energy. " It’s 
tip to you. You and Olazdbal, you’ll be 
in at the death.” 

CHAPTER 20 
Full Speed Ahead! 

tck trotted down through the trees into 
the open, and then lengthened his stride. 

At first every step cost him a twinge of 
pain, but as the muscles of his body settled, 
down to a steady run he was only conscious 
of the rush of warm air past his face and 
the brushing of .the grass against his shins. 

Swerving around the clumps of bushes, 
and vaulting the low walls in his course, he 
Crossed the little plain and began pounding 
'up the slope that overlooked the sea. 
Where the blue of the horizon faded into 
haze hung the smoko of a liner, passing 
’carelessly along the well-travelled sea-lane 
from Corunna to Bilbao. Probably there 
was not a man aboard her to whom the 
distant coast was anything more than a 
strip of white on a chart. 

Off the Cave of the Angels rocked the 
Erreguina. Dick could see that her crew 
were alert and excited. On the bridge 
Olazdbal was steadily searching the coast 
with his glasses. He spotted Dick the 
moment his head rose above the skyline. 

• “ Hola! What’s up ? " he yelled, his 
great voice carrying the-third of. a mile 
which separated them as clearly as if he 
had been'at Dick’s side. 

; Dick waved to; him to stand in. The 
Erreguina turned and began foaming 
toward the shore.' -> ■ ’ 

“ What’s up ? ".. repeated Olazdbal, as 
soon as they were close enough for Dick's 
voice to carry.'' 

" Watch" out for yourselves 1 " called 
Dick. " It’s got away 1 ” 

“We’re watching,” came the answer. 
‘.‘Anyone hurt?”. 

: ” Yes,” Dick shouted. " Take me aboard 
if you can.” : 

; Erreguina's dinghy splashed into the 
water, and Olazdbal was rowed in shore by 
one of liis crew. Dick'clambered down to 
the sea to meet them. He jumped as the 
boat rose on a swell, and tumbled safely 
into the bottom. 

" How high did you go ? ” asked Olazdbal, 
observing Dick’s blackened body. 


" High ? ” asked Dick, puzzled. 

“ When you blew yourselves up.” 

" We didn’t go up,” Dick explained; 
“ Wc had to bomb the brute when he was 
right on us. Echegaray and Pablo were hit 
by the bits.” 

" How badly hurt ? ” 

" I don’tknow,” saidDick.shakinghishead. 

" As bad as that ! ” Olazdbal exclaimed. 
" We’ll finish that brute, Ricardito 1 ” 

“ Echegaray said it was up to us,” 
replied Dick. ’ ” Have you seen the thing ? ” 

“ No,” said Olazdbal. " But it’s out.” 

Ho pointed to a stain on the water. 

"That was a patch of blood,” he said. 
", It was red ten minutes ago. I’m glad it’s 
the beast’s blood—I thought perhaps it 
was taking one of you out to sea.” 

“ Which way did it go ? ” asked Dick. 

“ We couldn’t tell. All we saw was that 
• blood oozing up to the surface. We’ll pick 
up the trail if we can.” ' 

The dinghy scraped against the side of 
the Erreguina. Olazdbal hoisted Dick on 
board and pulled himSelf up after. The, 
crew swung the boat into its cradle on the 
half-deck, and stood by for orders. They 
had considered up to this moment that their 
captain was indulging a whim to go hunting 
■ some large and doubtful game of the sea. 
That much Olazdbal had told them. But 
now, with the battered Dick before their 
eyes and the news that Echegaray and 
Pablo had become serious casualties, they 
saw that their quest was really dangerous, 
and began to take an interest in it. 

“ East or west ? ” asked Olazdbal. " Any 
' opinion, Ricardito 

“ Well, we might look around Offering 
Key. Echegaray said that once upon a 
time the beasts went ashore there." 

, "This one,” objected Olazdbal, "has 
never seen Offering Key. Its great-grand¬ 
father wasn’t born when the people sacri¬ 
ficed there—if they ever did.” 

“ Still, it might go there,” Dick insisted, 
” just as birds and fishes find out for them¬ 
selves the same places that suited their 
ancestors—though they, can’t have heard 
anything about them.” 

‘ He has a head on him, this youngster ! ” 
exclaimed Olazdbal. “ Full speed ahead ! ” 
he ordered. ” Port and starboard watches, 
look out for blood on the water 1 I’ll give five 
.dollars to the man who reports it first.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Steps Back 


J acko’s Big Brother Adolphus was 
learning to fly. 

: With tears in her eyes his mother had 
tried to stop him, but Adolphus only 
laughed at her fears and promised her a 
thrilling run as soon as he had got his 
pilot’s certificate. 

" You’ll never persuade your mother 
to go up in one of those things, ’’ said 
Father Jacko. . “ Or me, either.” 

“ Try , me / ” . said Jacko. As a 
matter of fact, Chimp’s got a book on 


“ Well, go to the farm, then,” per¬ 
sisted his mother; “I want some eggs. 
You could look in as you passed.”. 

Jacko had no objection to that. He 
grabbed the basket and went off. 

He got the eggs and hung round the 
flying-ground till he caught sight of a 
boy he knew. “ Seen anything of my 
brother ? " he asked. 

The boy nodded and pointed to a 
speck in the sky overhead. , 

The plane was coming toward him. 



Jacko sat down heavily 


.flying) and I guess wc know as much 
about it as you do already.” ' 

I “ Yes; I don’t think,” replied'Adol¬ 
phus scornfully. “ I’m going up this 
afternoon,”, lie' added . carelessly; " If 
you watch out you’ll probably sec me- 
I'll be over the house about three.” 

' The whole family were in the garden 
long before three o’clock, and long after, 
but there wits no sign of Adolphus. 
Mother Jacko got ■" all worked up." 
“ I wish) you’d run round to the 
aerodrome, Jacko,” she said, ” and ask 
if he’s all right! ” ■ ) ' 

“ Arid wouldn’t he be wild ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Jacko. “Not me!” . 


Jacko set the basket down on the 
ground, and stood and watched as it got 
gradually nearer. , y 

He could.see Adolphus now ; soon he 
would be able to shout to him. 

But suddenly the plane turned, 
swooped round, and made'off again. 

" Hi! ” shouted Jacko. “ Adolphus! ” 
In his excitement he stepped back, 
caught his foot in the-basket—and sat 
down heavily in the middle of it ! 

The eggs were smashed to pulp. 
Jacko expected to get into a frightful 
row, but his mother was so relieved to 
know-that Adolphus was sale that she 
hardly said a word, , 
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The best English Canned 
Fruits are the famous 
"LIN-CAN’ y Brand 
which are groivn and 
packed at the peak of 
perfection. 


RECIPE 

for SUET CRUST for 

FRESH FRUIT PUDDINGS. 

8 oz. Self - raising Flour, or 
8 oz. Plain Flour and I teaspoon 
Baking Powder. 4 oz. Shredded 
‘Atoka.’ Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, 
add the Shredded ‘Atora,’ and 
mix, do not rub in, add water 
to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. 
Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. 
Steam V/t to 2 hours on slow fire 
or small gas jet. 

N. B. Whenmalcingfrv.itpuddings 
with canned fruit, use the syrup 
from the tin in place of sugar for 
sweetening. _ 

100 tested recipes are given in the 
‘Atora’Recipe Book. Send a postcard 
for a copy,-post free from Hugon 
& Co., Ltd.,Openshaw, Manchester. 


FRESH FRUIT PUDDING 

Try this new way of making delicious ‘Atora’ Puddings, using the 
English Canned Fruits which are now available in such delightful 
quality and abundance.. By this means you may enjoy the 
delights of fresh fruit puddings at all times and seasons. Puddings 
made from the luscious home-grown fruits like Gooseberries, 
Plums and Damsons are perfection itself when prepared with— 


N.t 




Lose that winter sallowness 


Walk .with Springy step. 

safe 'IlillMimilMWMfimMlIiii'i.' 

mb KHki 

Fru-ju’s cool heated blood, 


Make you full of ' pep.’ 



Delicious Fruit-jubes containing finest precipitated Sulphur, 
concentrated Crape extract and Lemon juice. Fru-ju’s are just 
41 effective as the old-fashioned Brimstone, Treacle and Sulphur 
Tablets . . . hit children love them. 
f.’V. HAMPSHIRE it CO. LTD. MAKERS OF ZUBES 


MARIE ELISABETHS 
ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil and greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for them, and are not costly. 
GOOD? Well, there are They can be had at 
more of them sold than ol _» every good grocer's 
any other. That should tT in the British 
be convincing. Isles. 


wffifiris 

ratnflONA 

wm standard * 
Assortment^ 


FIFTY* FIFTY-TOFFEE and CHOCOLATE 



NEW ISSUE Esii FREE 

to sco ray approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
FBEE— Pictorial Gaboon. Andorra and Inolana 
(large stamps), set ol newly Issued Canada (Including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. fcl-ccntcnary of Washington. Union 
of s. Africa set. Including re-lssuo of 2d, pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours). Buanda-TJrnndl 


. Senders 
extra net, 

ATKINS 

“NET. 


ROYAL JUBILEE PACKET FREE! 


This memorable packet Is Issued as a record of tho 
King’s 25 years on the throne and includes Cyprus 
(Jubilee), a Btamp depicting both the King and Queen, 
tho Macnrthur sheep stamp. 15o. Tanganyika, large 
Trinidad and Tobago, early K.G. Canadian and Austra¬ 
lian, also old pictorial Jamaica and British Guiana. 
Other Countries are:—Persia (bi-col.), unused Turkey 
(G.P.O.). largo Airmail,. Cracow and .Queensland, 60 
different stamps. Finally, wo will include a Duplicate 
Album and beautiful Prince of Wales stamp. Rend 2d. 
postage only and request approvals.— LISBURN & 
TOWNSEND, Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 3. 
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Superb Jubilee Souvenir Book 

Pound in Royal IHue Suede Leather Cloth, inset with Silver Panels. This 
is a magnificent souvenir 'which should find a place in every home in the 
land. It measures uj in. by 8J in. and is ii in. thick. 

WONDERFUL LONDON 

presents a living picture of tlic world’s greatest capital as it 
is today, described by its best writers and illustrated by tho 
finest collection of photographic views of London, London 
life and London ways ever brought within the covers of a 
single volume. There arc over 200 PHOTOGRAPHS re¬ 
produced in photogravure. 


Contributors to “ WONDERFUL LONDON" include : 


ALFRED NOYES 
STEPHEN GRAHAM 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
C. K. CHESTERTON 


H. V. MORTON 
E. V. KNOX 
ROBERT LYND 
Sir PHILIP GIBBS 


. H. M. TOMLINSON 

A Beautiful Companion Souvenir Volumet recording the ouf- 
standing events in the lives of Their Majesties. Illustrated 
by nearly S00 photographs and 18 full-colour pictures. 

OUR KING AND QUEEN - 6/- 


On Sale at all 
N ewsagenls. 
Book sellers, 
Bookstalls •' and 
Leading Stores. 
Also obtainable 
■ direct from the 
Publishers, The 
A malgamated 
Press, Ltd., Bear 
Alley, Farring- 
don Street, 
London, E.C. 4 . 
Price 6/0 each, 
post free. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Laundry Bill 

gix collars, seven cuffs there be 
When pence we. charge you 
thirty-three; 

Seven collars and six cuffs to do, 
Tlie charge is only thirty-two; 

Tlie .work is good and up to date, 
NowTigure out in pence the rate. 

A nswer next week '* 

The Biggest Clock . ; "■ ,,, 
A clock with dials nearly seven *, 
times the area of Big Ben’s 
will be set up on a Montreal roof 
this summer. 

» Each ..of-the Three-dials :.wilh be^ 
GO. feet. across, and, lighted with 
Neon at. night, they will be-visi¬ 
ble about' ten miles away. The 
mechanism weighs six tons and 
several tons of other equipment 
will be used. 

Raleigh on a Stamp 

'J'his is one of the handsome set 
of pictorial postage stamps 
issued for use in Trinidad and 


What is Wrong in This Picture ? 



^ number. of things have been drawn incorrectly in this picture of a 
railway station. How many of them can you find f Answer next week 



Striking , 

^ mechanic, his labour will some- 
■ "times discard 

If-the rate of his. pay lie dislikes ; 

But a clock’(and 1 its‘case is un-- 
commonly hard) . '. 

Will Continue to work though it 
strikes ! ■ ..' . 

Icl On Parle Fransais 


Tobago. The design of this stamp 
shows the discovery of .the famous 
asphalt lake by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 159.5- 

, An Enigma 

Qne thousand two hundred. A 
- ! cricket club famed 
Throughout: all tlie world is 
described in this'way. • 
Just think and you’ll find that it 
. soon will be named. 
(A'jollygood cricket score, doubt¬ 
less you’ll say.) ■> ■' •: 

» ' Answer next week 

. , . Day and Night Chart ' , 




;NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
oil May 18. Tlie daylight is 
getting longer each day. 


• I.e true Un unitome Une urne • 

truck ; •’ uniform ' urn 

Le true transporiera du charbon..' 
Le Scout estfier de soii uniforme! ’. 
Cette urne contient des cendres . 

Diagonal Words . 

pROM'the clues.given complete, 

• ••-. the double triangle shown by 
the asterisks.- The two diagonal-, 
words .will then give tlie "names of 
two fruits. • , "- • • 

»t* * »t« * ' * * -t ) ' 

* * * 

' * 

# * * 

. A duster, 'a small kind of deer. 
One of - the first' three letters .of 
the alphabet.- A covering for/the 
head. < • A building in wbicli 
people live. : Answer next week 

Taking Snapshots in a Crowd 

WTh'en there' is ‘any kind'of dis¬ 
play" going on it is often 
difficult to take a-snapshot 'owing 
to the crowd. At such times this 
hint is wbrtli.'bearing in miiUl. -’- ■ 
Staiid with your, back toward 
the scene you. wish to take and 


hold the camera upside;down ov^'r 
'your head.' This 'gives'.a good 
.v'iewi of ■ what is going on in. the 
. viewfinder—-in Tact, the image' is 
more clea'r than, usual'be’eause’'the. 
camera screens the top light. / It. is 
well to practise holding the camera 
in this,way in advance so that you 
' can get used to tlie method. 

Other Worlds Next Week. 

Jn the evening the planet Weniis 
is ■ iii tlie West, Marat and 
Neptune - are g^MM*** 
iii the South, 

Mercury is in 
the North 
West, 9. n d 



Jupiter is in 
tlie South-East. 

In the morning 
Saturn is low 
in the South-East.," The-picture 
■ shows,the- Moon hs ifmay.be;seeif! 
looking .South at -midnight 011 
'Sunday,;May._'i9. .;' f: 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 

-’-yi": /y-Three Planks;;';:)":,";, ,,,’ 

1 . He’carried two planks 50 yards, 
put down one, and .went on witli 
the!-other!!,'Then lie returned for 
the third plank,'and, while carry- 
.ing it, picked up tlie plank lie had 
left halfway. '-. ' • 

• \ Built-Up Word -!<T 
’ ' Madam, Adam, Ada ’ ’ 

Tlio C.N. Cros3 Word PuzzW 


Dr MERRYMAN 

His Alibi 

'J'eacher : Now, Smith, tell me 
what you know about the 
Nordic'race. 

Smith: Please, sir, I wasn’t 
there j I was at the cricket match. 

Popular 

'J'HE prospective new maid was 
being interviewed. 

“ You tell me that you’ve had 
six places'in as many months,” 
remarked the lady. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” was tlie reply. 
“ It .just shows how much in 
demand my services are.” 

On His Dignity 
'J'he tramp asked for money. 

“ A big strong man like you 
should be ashamed to beg,” he 
was .told. .. 

..-“ Excuse hie, madam,” said the 
■tramp haughtily, “but 1 am not 
a beggar; - I’m a professional coin¬ 
collector.” 

Moving 

'J'he hotel manager was giving 
his new reception clerk some 
advice. 

• “ Always ask for money in ad¬ 

vance. \vhen people have luggage 
" that is too emotional,”-said the 
manager. ,■ - . 

.“ Too; emotional ? ” queried the 

clerk. .. 

. . “ Yes, too easily moved.” . 

• Safety In Flight 
'J'he sleepy youth glanced at his 
.wrist watch. ... 

“Alilf’.Jie yawned. “How 

time'flies'!;-"..., - . 

■ v “ Yes,” remarked his boss, 
“ because so many people are 
trying to kill it.” 





Round Delay 
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Asked Mr Bags: Have you 
j. finished the Round ? 

No, sir! said Sam, that could not 

- be found,. . . 

Only the Crescent and Squares 

"by "the score,' "'. '. - 

So I brought.all the groceries back 
-• to the Store. 


A 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © ■ @ 

n old country inn with a liim out of his big bold brown 

eyes as if nothing were there. 

Tlie three little nannies 
admired him more than ever, 
and when they were all safely 
shut up for the night they, 
would say to each other, “ I 
wonder what he will do to- 


© 


Bold Young Billy 


swinging signboard. In 
front of it - a long, winding 
road; behind it a great heath¬ 
ery moor stretching away and 
away and away. 

Here lived the bold young 
Billy goat, with three little 
nannies who admired him morrow 1 ” 
very much. And when tomorrow cariie 

The owner of the inn al- he always did something just 
lowed them to wander as they a little bolder than he had 
wished, and they scrambled done the day before, 
and gambolled up and down One sunshiny afternoon, 
the grassy banks on each side when the bees hummed busily 


of the road, or walked 
leisurely across it just when 
a motor-car was passing. 
And when it slowed down, 
saying Honk ! Honk ! they 
never seemed frightened. 

Certainly not the bold 
young Billy ! He waggled his 
impudent little beard, - and 
stared straight in front of 


over the heather and the 
slcy was the bluest of blue, he 
thought of something bolder- 
than he had ever thought of 
before. He waggled his im¬ 
pudent little beard and said 
Baa-baa to himself. He was 
so pleased 1 

In the cool of the evening 
quite a number of people 


motored out frorii the big town 
several miles away, and left 
their cars on the grassy open 
space in front of the old inn 
.with the swinging signboard. 

It was then that the bold 
young Billy-goat had decided 
to be very bold, and impress 
the three little nannies more 
than ever. 

So that evening I10 waited 
near to the open grassy 
space, the three little nannies 
watching him admiringly. 

The first car. to arrive was a 
brown one with several young 
people in it, and as it slowed 
down the bold young Billy 
trotted along beside it. 

“ Good evening 1 ” said the 
young man who was-driving, 
as he put on the brake. 

The Billy looked at him out 
of his bold brown eyes, and 
quite suddenly he mounted 


the running-board, putting 
his two front legs firmly on 
the. mat, and looked in at the 
open window, wagging his 
impudent little beard. 

How the people in the car 
laughed ! But he did not 
seem to mind at all, and 
continued to stand there, 
while the three little nannies 
outside admired him more 
than ever. 

“ Have -a chocolate, old 
fellow ! ” said the man at the 
wheel, and he picked one up 
and held it out. 

Billy put down his head and 
sniffed it, then, with a gleam 
of admiration for himself in 
his bold brown eyes, he quite 
solemnly ate it all up ; and, 
having smacked his lips, he 
got down and walked away, 
followed by his three admiring 
little nannies. 


BODIES 


Of course you want to excel .in 
sports ! You want to be keen in 
studies too. Then eat plenty of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. They give 
you energy quickly, and they are 
so easy to digest that they never 
leave you dull and stodgy as hot, 
heavy foods do. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are full 
of the natural nourishment of 
sun-ripened corn. Always oven- 
fresh, crisp and delicious. You 
will enjoy them, with cold milk 
or cream, at any meal—breakfast, 
lunch or supper. No 
cooking necessary. 

Ask Mother to get them. 

Sold by all grocers. 

Notl.F.S. 




CORN FLAKES 


Made by KELLOGG 
in LONDON, 
CANADA 


CORN 

FLAKES 
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BIGGEST VALUE 


»•£^ • ■ ' .[/ • . •-••••>; 

; K i CEREALS $ 
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